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Hed as a Rose is She. 


By THe AUTHOR oF “COMETH UP AS A FLOWER.” 


Cuarter XXXYV. 


* When the days begin to lengthen, 
Then the cold begins to strengthen.” 


: ancient distich proves true in the year I am speaking of. Not 

later than Christmas does the moist mild weather last. With 
January the frost comes hurrying back; hanging great icicles on the 
house-eaves, throwing men out of work, and pressing with its iron 
finger the thin faint life out of half-a-dozen old almsmen and almswo- 
men. ‘The foxes have a little breathing-time—a little space in which 
to steal and eat three or four more fat capons and stubble-fed geese— 
before that evil day when their dappled foes shall tear their poor little 
red bodies limb from limb. Hunting is stopped, and men are hurry- 
ing up from the-shires to London. St. James’s Street and its hundred 
clubs are crowded. At Blessington everybody is pirouetting on the 
ice. St. John, passionately fond of all out-of-door sports, spends the 
whole day on the mere. One afternoon a large party comes over 
from Lord Linley’s place, five miles away Not in all Lord Linley’s 
grounds is there such a stretch of smooth ice as the Blessington pool 
affords ; and so they are all come to show their prowess on its hard 
flat face. 

Esther keeps well out of their way. From her post of observation— 
the deep window-seat in the China gallery—she has watched their 
arrival, heard their gay voices in the hall, and then, unnoticed, un- 
missed, she has stolen out upon one of her long, dawdling, cold- 
giving strolls in the park: over the frost-crisped grass, under the 
branchy trees, whose staglike crowns cut the pale sky—up little knolls 
and down into dips where, in summer-time, the fern stands neck high. 
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At last she comes in sight of the mere; and, impelled by curiosity, 
trusting in her own insignificance to escape notice, sits down on a 
bank that slopes gently down towards the sheet of water, and looks 
upon the unwonted brilliance of the scene. Girls in velvet short 
* costumes; bright petticoats, furs, hats with hummingbirds on them, 
curls, fair chignons, glancing in the cheerful winter sun. Fashion 
in all its folly and extravagance, but picturesque withal; it is as if 
a company of Dresden shepherdesses had stepped off the mantelshelf, 
and come tripping, dainty-footed, over the frozen water. Her eyes 
follow the shepherdess figures with eager interest—so seldom in her 
simple country-bred life has she been brought into contact with any 
of Fashion’s bright daughters. The men have less attraction for her. 
Under no most prosperous conjunction of circumstances could she ever 
have been aman ; but under happier auspices she might have been one 
of these fluttering butterflies—a prettier butterfly than any there, her 
heart tells her. Shylock’s words recur to her: “ Am not I ‘ fed with the 
same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, 
healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter 
and summer?’ Why, then, are they frisking about in purple and 
“* fine linen upon the ice, with half-a-dozen young patricians (in trousers 
of surprising tightness and coats of unequalled brevity) in their train, 
while Iam perched here upon the all-alone stone, among these stiff 
cold sedges, with only the Canada geese, with their long necks craned 
out, screeching above my head ?” 

Meanwhile, Miss Craven is the subject of more remark than she is 
at all aware of. 

“TI say, Gerard,” says Lord Linley’s heir—a goodnatured ugly 
little prodigal, who is one of the shining lights of Her Majesty's 
Household, and goes among men by the sobriquet of “ Gaolbird,” for 
which he has to thank the unexampled brevity of his locks—“ Is say, 
Gerard, you ought to know all the remarkable objects about here : tell 
us, who is the mourner in the distance ?” 

St. John’s eyes follow the direction indicated by his friend, and a 
shade of annoyance crosses his face. “Her name is Miss Craven, I 
believe,” he answers, shortly. 

“Uncommon good-looking girl, whoever she is!” says a second man, 
who has just stopped to adjust his skates: ‘‘I have been perilling my 
life among those d—d rushes by the edge, to get a good look at 
her !” 

“ Deuced good legs!” subjoins a third, remarkable for his laconism ; 
taking his pipe out of his mouth to make room for his criticism, and 
fixing upon that part of a woman’s charms which is always the first 
to enchain the masculine attention. 

“She is vewy like a girl I used to know at the Cape,” says a 
“ Heavy,” who has been vanquished in single combat by the letter R. 
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“The Fly we used to call her, because when she settled upon a fila, 
it was mowally impossible to dwive her off.” 

St. John, who has been listening with ill-concealed anger and dis- 
gust to these comments—free as if they had been upon the points of a 
horse—on the charms of the woman for whom he has been trying to 
persuade himself that he feels inveterate aversion, turns to move 
away ; but Linley’s voice recalls him. 

**T say, Gerard !—Gerard !” 

“Well ?” 

“Do you know her?” 

“Slightly.” 

“Introduce me, then—there’s a good fellow !” 

“ And me!” 

“ And me!” 

“My acquaintance with Miss Craven is not such as to justify 
my introducing anyone to her,” answers Gerard, stiffly, and so walks 
resolutely off. 

“Sly dog!” cries Linley, laughing; “means to keep her all to 
himself—a nice quiet little game of his own.” 

“ Means to drive a pair then—eh ?” asks the laconic youth. 

“ Vewy seldom pays,” says the “ Heavy,” sagely ; “ one or other in- 
vawiably jibs.” 

But Mr. Linley, being more in earnest than he usually is about 
most things, is not so easily balked. After many fruitless inquiries 
among the company, he at length appeals to Miss Blessington. 

“Do you know, Miss Blessington,” he says, peering up at her with 
his quick terrier-face (for her stately height exceeds his), “I have 
actually been putting the same question to twenty people running, and 
never yet succeeded in getting an answer? You are my last hope: 
who 7s that lady in black ?” 

“The lady in black!” repeats Constance, amiably—following, as 
her lover had done, the direction of his gaze. “Oh!” (with a little 
slighting laugh), “nobody very particular; only poor Miss Craven, 
my aunt’s companion !” 

“Poor girl!” he says—his eyes still riveted: upon the pensive 
oval face, and his interest in her not the least lessened by the in- 
formation as to her social status, that Constance had thought so 
damning. He does not want to marry her; and for any other pur- 
pose a pretty woman is a pretty woman, be she duchess or fishwife. 
“Tt must be very slow for her, mustn’t it? I always hate looking 
on—don’t you? I always like to have a hand in everything, what- 
ever it may be; it really would be a charity to go and speak to her, 
only I’m afraid she would take it as an insult if I went up and in- 
troduced myself.” 

“T assure you she is quite happy watching us,” replies Constance, 
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sweetly ; being, for the most part, not fond of going shares with a 
sister fair one in any of the proper men and tall that are wont to 
gather about her. 

But he is persevering. “ Don’t you think that a little improving 
conversation with me would tend to make her happier still ?” he asks, 
banteringly, yet in earnest. “I tried to get Gerard to introduce me, 
but I could not make out exactly what was up; he seemed to take it 
as a personal insult. You wont mind doing me that good turn, I’m 
sure ?” 

“T shall be most happy, of course,” she answers, hiding her dis- 
pleasure under the calm smile which covers all her emotions, or ap- 
proximations to emotion. And with apparent readiness she leads the 
way to the spot where, couched in her rushy lair, the subject of their 
talk sits unconscious, with her eyes riveted on the darting forms be- 
neath her. 

“ Miss Craven, Mr. Linley wishes to be introduced to you.” 

“To me!” she says, starting; her eyes opening wide, and cheeks 
flushing with surprise. 

Then two bows are executed, and the thing is done. Esther is 
no longer upon the all-alone-stone; she has other occupation for her 
ears than to listen to the screeching of the Canada geese; she too, 
like the other butterflies, has got a tight-trousered, short-coated 
patrician in tow. 

“Linley has succeeded, do you see?” says the man to whom 
Esther's legs have had the happiness to appear “ very good.” 

“ Mostly does ; it is a little way he has!” 

“Who did they say she was ?” 

“Somebody's companion ; old Blessington’s, I think.” 

“ Cunning old beggar! He knows what he is about, though he does 
pretend to be stone-blind.” 

“ Old Blessington’s companion, eh ? I’m sure I wish she were mine.” 

“A sort of ‘Abishag the Shunammite,’ I suppose ?” 

These are some of the comments that the unknown beauty draws 
forth. Five minutes later, Miss Craven’s seruples—such as never 
having skated before, having no skates, ete.—being overruled by her 
new acquaintance, she is sitting on the bank; and he, kneeling before 
her, is fastening some one else’s unused skates on her little feet. A 
great desire for pleasure has come over her—a great longing for 
warmth and colour in her grey life, that looks all the greyer now in 
the contrast to the brilliant reds and purples of these strange lives 
with which it is brought into sudden contact. A great delight in 
the wintry brightness fills her—in the shifting varying hues—in the 
bubbling laughter ; a great impulse to laugh too, the spirit of youth 
rising up in arms against the tyranny of grief. 

,. The low sun shoots down dazzling crimson rays on the mere's dirty 
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white face. ‘The swans and Solan geese are exiled to a little corner, 
where the ice has been broken for them, and where they have to keep 
swimming round and round to prevent the invasion of their little terri- 
tory by the grasping frost. Girls that cannot skate being pushed 
about in chairs; “ Whirr! whirr!” they rush along the smooth surface 
at a headlong pace. Men, with their arms stretched out like the sails 
of a windmill, advancing cautiously—first one foot, then the other— 
just managing to keep on their feet, and thinking themselves extremely 
clever for so managing. Other men and women flying hand-in-hand, 
from one end of the pool to the other, in long smooth slides—as safe 
and secure as if running upon their own feet on the grass. Others, 
cutting eights and all manner of figures, whirling round upon one leg, 
and making themselves altogether remarkable. One poor gentleman, 
with his skates in the air, and head starring the ice; brother men 
laughing and jeering ; pretty girls pitying—light laughter mixed with 
their condolences also. Hight people dancing a quadrille, chaine des 
dames: in and out, in and out—right, left—go the moving figures, 
the cerise petticoats, the glancing feet. It is all so pretty and gay. 
When one has spent the best part of three months in weeping, 
when one has the quick blood of seventeen in one’s veins, one longs 
to get up and run, and dance, and jump about too. 

“There’s no wind to-day,” says Linley, turning his face to the 
north-east, whence a bitter breath comes most faintly ; “when there 
is, it is the best fun in the world to get a very light cane-chair and a 
big umbrella—to sit on the one and hold the other up; you can have 
no conception of the terrific rate that one gets along at.” 

“T should think it sometimes happened that the cane-chair and the 
big umbrella went on by themselves and left you behind ?” says Esther, 
archly. 

“Frequently ; but that makes it all the more exciting.” 

“ Does it ?” 

“Keep hold of the chair, push it gently before you, and try to 
balance yourself as well as you can,” continues he, giving grave instruc- 
tions to his new pupil. 

“How can one balance oneself on things no bigger than knife- 
blades ?” she asks, grasping desperately the chair-back. 

“ Rome was not built in a day,” he answers, with a cheery laugh ; 
“try !” 

She obeys, and moves forward two or three timid inches ; then stops 
again. 

“T have that poor gentleman’s fate before my mind’s eye,” she 
says, nervously. ‘I feel as if, by some natural attraction, one’s 
feet must go up skywards, and one’s head make acquaintance with the 
ice.” 

“No necessity at all,” replies the young man, encouragingly. ‘ That 
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fellow is a dufier at everything; he is the very worst rider I ever 
set eyes on—holds his whip like a fishing-rod.” 

“Does he ?” 

“Look at that girl, now, with the purple feather! She skims along 
like a bird; she is as much at her ease as if she were in her armchair 
at home. By Jove! no, she ain’t, though!” For, as he speaks, 
“Thud!” comes the girl with the purple feather down in a sitting 
posture on the ice: men crowd round, inquire into casualties, pick 
her up again: off she goes ! 

“You must be more careful next time in your selection of examples,” 
Esther says, smiling mischievously ; “that one was not encouraging, 
you must allow.” 

Constitutionally timid, she stands hesitating, in half-shyness, half- 
fear, and whole dread of being ridiculous; laughing, reddening, dimp- 
ling in the happy sunlight—as pretty a picture as ever little terrier- 
faced member of the Household has seen. 

“Perhaps you'd get on better if you tried walking between two 
people,” he says, suggestively ; “it is easier than with a chair. That 
is the way my sister began—I on one side, don’t you know, and another 
fellow on the other. Here, Gerard, come and make yourself useful ; 
give Miss Craven your arm!” 

Gerard looks—has been looking all the while; sees the face, 
that had met him so pale and dejected three hours ago, trans- 
formed by the keen January air, and the excitement of the moment, 
into more than its old loveliness; sees the soft splendour of lan- 
guishing almond eyes, the guileless baby-smile. It is the transient 
happiness of a moment that has wrought the change, and he, 
in his rough anger, attributes it to the insatiate rabid desire for 
admiration. 

“She would flirt in her coffin,” he says to himself, bitterly ; and so 
answers, coldly, “ I cannot—I have taken my skates off !” 

“ All right,” says Mr. Linley, gaily, and then, in an aside to Esther, 
“ On duty, evidently !” 

“ Evidently!” She assents, with a faint smile, but her lips quiver 
with a dumb pain. “He need not have slighted me so openly,” she 
thinks, in cruel mortification. “Perhaps if you gave me your hand I 
might manage to steady myself gradually,” she says, naively. 

Mr. Linley has no objection whatever to having his hand convul- 
sively clutched by a very pretty woman, even though it is so clutched, 
not in affection to himself, but in the spasmodic effort to maintain the 
perpendicular—in the desperate endeavour to hinder her feet from 
outrunning body and head. And so she totters along—amused, flat- 
tered, frightened ; and far too much absorbed in considerations of her 
own safety, to be at all aware of the condescending notice that several 
of the more worthy gender are good enough to bestow upon her 
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though the conceit inborn in the male mind would have made them 
completely sceptical of that fact, had they been told it. 

Meanwhile Miss Blessington, a little out of breath with her exer- 
tions, is resting on a chair, in bright blue velvet and a more delicate 
pink-and-white porcelain face than any of the other shepherdesses. 
Over her Gerard is leaning —frowning, sad, and heavy-hearted. Over 
and over again he has tried to turn his eyes to other groups, but again 
and again, contrary to his will, they return and fix themselves upon 
that slender staggering figure in black. Once he sees her on the point 
of falling—saved only by being caught with quick adroitness in her 
companion’s arms. He draws his breath involuntarily hard. How 
dare any man but he touch her—lay a finger upon her fair person ? 
One of the old simple instincts, stronger—oh, how far stronger !— 
than any of the restrictions with which our civilisation has sought 
to bind them—a great lust of raging jealousy—is upon him. 

“T hate her !” he says to himself, fiercely ; “she is a vile unprincipled 
coquette. Thank God, I found her out in time! Thank God, I 
washed my hands of her before it was too late! And yet—and yet—if 
I could but pick a quarrel with that fellow !” 

What right has Gerard to object if every man upon the ground 
catch her in his arms, and hold her there under his very eyes ? He has 
washed his hands of her, thank God! All his rights of proprietorship 
in womankind centre in the calm blue statue, smiling with even 
placidness on himself, on his poodle, on all the world—his Constance, 
whom no one is thinking of taking from him ; his own—oh, blissful 
thought!—in life, in death, and in eternity ! 

In the meantime the remarks upon Esther vary from the wildly 
laudatory to the discriminatingly censuring. 

“She is extwemely dark,” says the dwagoon, as he would have 
called himself; “a thowough bwunette; must have a touch of the 
tar-bwush, I fancy !” 

The stable-clock strikes four. Esther starts, as much as scullion 
Cinderella started at the chiming midnight. “I must go,” she says, 
hastily ; “TI shall be wanted.” 

“Wanted ?” he repeats, inquiringly. “And are not you wanted 
here? You cannot be in two places at once, like a bird.” 

“ Mrs. Blessington will want me—I am her companion,” she answers, 
colouring slightly. “I daresay you did not know it.” (“He would 
not have been so civil to me if he had, I daresay,’ is her mental 
reflection.) 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Who told you ?—or have all ‘companions’ such a family likeness 
that you detected me at a glance ?” 

“Miss Blessington told me; and for the first time in my life I 
wished myself an old woman,” he replies, sentimentally. 
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She laughs, a little embarrassed. She knows as well as he does 
that he does not wish to be an old woman, even for the pleasure of 
having her to carry his air-cushion and spectacle-case. But civil 
speeches are always more or less untrue, and none the less pleasant for 
that. 

“Tf the frost holds,” says the young man, suggestively—taking the 
small black hand which she has timidly proffered, not being by any 
means sure that it is etiquette for a “companion ” to shake hands with 
lords’ eldest sons—* If the frost holds, will you be inclined for another 
lesson or two? There is nothing like making hay when the sun 
shines—say to-morrow ?” 

Her face brightens for a moment; it is so pleasant to talk gaily, 
and be admired, and made much of, and reminded that there are other 
things besides death and poverty and servitude; then her countenance 
falls. 

“To-day has been very pleasant,” she says, naively, “but I cannot 
answer for to-morrow.” 

“Are you so changeable,” he asks, with a laudable though unsuc- 
cessful endeavour to fashion his jolly little dog-face into an expression 
of reproachful sentiment, “as not to know to-day what you will like 
or not like to-morrow ?” 

“T know what J shall like,” she answers, gently, “ but I don’t know 
what other people will. Would not you think it odd if your valet were 
to make engagements without consulting you? Jam Mrs. Blessing- 
ton’s valet.” 

She evidently thinks this argument so conclusive, and that it so 
decidedly closes the question, that he has no choice but to loose her 
hand; and she, having no other farewells to make, turns and passes 
homewards through the crisply rustling sedges. 

“ Very clean about the fetlock!” ejaculates the laconic youth, un- 
able to raise his mind from her legs; following them with his eyes, as 
she climbs the grassy slope. 

“Yes, but what howible boots! Whoever could have had the 
atwocity to fwame such beetle-cwushers ?” 


CuaPTeR XXXVI. 


‘ne frost goes, but so does not St. John. He hunts all day, and all 
the long evenings lounges sedulously on the sofa beside Constance, 
trying to feel affectionate: trying to make her talk—trying, meta- 
phorically, to pull the string at his fine wax-doll’s side, to make her 
say “Pap-pa” and “ Mam-ma” prettily. “Since Iam to spend my 
life with this woman,” he says to himself, heavily, “I must try and 
make the best of her.” 
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And, alas! alas! the best is not very good. He is thirty now, and— 
the Gerards are a long-lived, tough race—he may live till ninety. 
He asks himself, now and then, in a sort of startled terror, is he to 
see opposite him at breakfast, every day for the next sixty years, this 
carven face, changeless as the stone saints on the walls of Felton 
Church ? Of all the one-half of creation, is this unsuggestive, unre- 
Sponsive, negative woman to be his sole portion? “It is her mis- 
fortune that she is not a woman of science,” as Mr. Shandy mildly 
remarked of his wife, “ but she might ask a question.” Strive as he 
may against the conviction, the yoke that he has taken upon himself 
in careless apathy has already begun to gall his withers. And yet it 
was not (as you may imagine) pique that first made Gerard Miss 
Blessington’s lover. It was partly that numb indifference as to any- 
thing that might happen to him, that always follows a great blow, 
partly sheer weariness of his father’ s importunities upon the subject ef 
his marriage. 

He is the last scion of a family that has come down in direct male 
line from a Norman robber : if it be tersely predicated of him on his 
tombstone that he died 8.P., the Hall, and the lake, and the wide fat 
lands will go to some distant needy cousins, with whom Sir Thomas is 
at dagger’s drawing, and for whom he cherishes a hatred livelier even 
than that which poachers, Irish beggars, and vulpecides inspire in his 
gentle breast. The fact of his responsibilities has been chimed into 
St. John’s ears till he is rather weary of it; he has been hearing it 
for the last five-and-twenty years—ever since, indeed, that solemn 
day when, petticoats being cast aside, he was invested with the virile 
dignity of round jacket and breeches. 

“Why don’t we cut off the entail?” he asks impatiently, one day, 
shortly after Esther’s visit—a visit which has naturally given him a 
greater distaste for the subject than he had ever before experienced. 
“You and I together can do it, cannot we, Sir Thomas, and leave the 
property to the Foundling, or Hanwell, or to some hospital or peniten- 
tiary, where it would do a deal more good, I don’t doubt, than it ever 
has in our hands?” But he does not mean it ; his pride in the old 
house and the old name is as great, though not as offensively shown, 
as his father’s. 

“Tt’s all your cursed selfishness,” says his parent, strutting and 
fuming about, one morning, over the crimson and ash-coloured 
squares of the library carpet; puffing out his feathers, as it were, 
and beginning to gobble-obble. “You prefer your lazy, lounging, 
club life, your French chef, and d—d sybarite habits, to everything 
else under heaven; you don’t reflect that, when a man has been given 
such advantages as yours, he owes corresponding duties to his country 
and his estate, and—and—and his father——” concludes Sir Thomas, 
rather at a loss for a peroration. 
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St. John lifts his eyebrows almost impereeptibly at the last clause. 
“Tf you like to look out for a wife for me,” he says, flinging himself 
indolently into an armchair, and speaking half-seriously, halt- 
derisively, “and will engage to undertake all the bore of the prelimi- 
naries—love-making, dancing attendance, ete.—I have no objection to 
marrying, since the duty of continuing this illustrious race has been 
perverse enough to devolve on me, who, God knows, am not ambitious 
of perpetuating myself.” 

“ Love-making !—pooh !” repeats Sir Thomas, contemptuously ; “ we 
need have none of that rubbish; respect and esteem are a deal the 
rd basis to go upon; that’s what your mother and I began life 
wit , 

“And have continued undiminished up to the present day,” says 
St. John, with a slight sneer. “Well” (yawning), “if you can find, 
amongst the wide range of your acquaintance, any young lady who is 
willing to respect and esteem me—which is not likely—or to respect 
and esteem Felton—which is more probable, and, after all, comes to 
much the same in the end—she may have the felicity of being your 
nn for all I shall do to hinder it: anything for a quiet 
ife.” 

Sir Thomas turns his bright little fierce eyes sharply upon his 
offspring, prepared, at a moment's notice, to precipitate himself into 
one of his blustering, sputtering, God-damning rages if he detect the 
slightest sign of mirth or derision on the young man’s face. But 
none such is to be found; his downcast eyes are fixed with lazy 
interest upon his own substantial legs, stretched in black-and-crimson- 
ribbed stockings, straight before him. ‘The ire of his parent’s gaze is 
mitigated. “If you are in earnest,” he says, surlily, “and not making 
a jest of this, as you mostly do of every serious subject, why—why— 
there’s no use in going far afield for what one has ready to one’s hand.” 

“Where ?” asks St. John, thoroughly mystified by the Delphic 
obscurity of his papa’s remark, looking vaguely round the room, out 
on the terrace, at the laughing, tumbling fountain, at the garden 
roller. 

“ Where?” repeats St. Thomas, rather irritated at his son’s obtuse- 
ness. “ Why, here! not five yards off! in this very house!” Then, 
seeing him still look puzzled: “God bless my soul, sir! where are 
your wits to-day? How can you do better than Conny ? That bit of 
land of hers down at Four Oaks dovetails into ours as neatly as possible ; 
it seems as if it were intended by Providence,” ends Sir Thomas, 
piously. 

St. John gives a long low whistle. “Conny!” he repeats, in 
unfeigned surprise. “I should as soon have thought of marrying my 
mother. Why, we have been like brother and sister all our lives.” 

“ Fiddlesticks!” says Sir Thomas, gruffly. ‘She is no more your 
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sister than Iam. When I was young, if people were born brothers 
and sisters they called themselves so, and if they were not they 


did not. I hate your adopted brother and sister and father and 
motherhoods,” 


“Conny!” ejaculated St. John, again, reflectively. 

The idea is thoroughly new, certainly, but it does not altogether 
displease him. 

He is thinking of her approvingly, as the one woman whom, above 
all others, it would be impossible for him to love. After all, it is not 
a wife for him that is required ; God knows, he has no desire for such 
an appendage; it isa mother for the heir to Felton that is wanted ; 
and for that purpose she will do as well as another—better than most, 
indeed, being statelier, fairer, of better growth. If she can transmit 
to her progeny her own straight features, instead of Sir Thomas's 
a nose, or St. John’s long nondescript one, so much the better for 

em. 

“ Well ?” says Sir Thomas, impatiently, strutting up and down, with 
his hands under his green-coat tails. 

“Tf she have no objection, neither have I; ‘one woman is as good as 
another, if not better,’ as the Irishman said,” answers the young 
man, indifferently. “ Well, Sir Thomas,” rising and looking excessively 
bored, “I suppose I may go now, mayn't 1? I promised Bellew to go 
down to the kennels with him, and as it is past twelve o'clock, I'm 
afraid my bliss cannot well be consummated to-day.” 

He wants an heir, and she wants diamonds, and so the bargain is 
struck. 

“She is good to look at, and she does not pretend to care two 
straws about me—both causes for special thankfulness,” he says to 
himself, with a sort of sardonic philosophy, after his decisive interview 
with his betrothed. ‘On this day two years, I married: Whom the 
Lord loveth He chasteneth.’ Will Byron’s summary of wedded felicity 
be mine also? Probably. I suppose one may think oneself tolerably 
lucky nowadays if one steer clear of Sir James Wilde, and if one’s 
children do not bear a very striking resemblance to one’s neighbour.” 


* And I know he’s Mary’s cousin ; 

For my firstborn son and heir 
Much resembles that young guardsman, 

With the selfsame curly hair.” 


Meanwhile Esther’s little holiday is succeeded by no others ; it re- 
mains one green oasis, with well and palm-trees, among long stretches 
of shifting, blinding, desert sand. Mr. Linley, indeed, has been to call, 
and has been rewarded for his attention by a three-quarters-of-an-hour 
téte-a-téte with Mrs. Blessington. Esther is aware of his presence ; is 
visited, indeed, by a small and contemptible desire to go down and 
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chat with the young fellow; feels a weak craving for the touch of a 
friendly hand, for the greeting of admiring eyes and courteous words. 
But, being dimly conscious that the small acquaintance she has already 
had with him has made Gerard conceive an even worse opinion of her 
than he had before nourished, she restrains herself, in her great desire 
to prove to him that she is not the insatiable greedy coquette he 
falsely thinks her; and stays upstairs in the cold, in her great bare 
barrack, curled up on the broad paintless window-seat, and vainly 
trying to read “Pamela”—the hairbreadth escapes from RUIN (in 
big letters), in the shape of a handsome and generous master, of that 
most austerely virtuous and priggish of waiting-maids being one of the 
newest works of fiction in the Blessingfon library. 

And St. John hears of Linley’s visit, and does not hear of Esther’s 
little self-abnegation ; and, too proud to ask any questions about the 
matter, pictures to himself solt cedllades, challenging smiles, hand- 
pressures, under the purblind eyes of the old lady, and, so picturing, 
eats his heart out with a dumb gnawing jealousy. 

One evening, in one of her late lonely saunters (Miss Blessington 
never accompanies her on her walks), Esther has strayed outside the 
park-paling into the road, lured by the splendour of a great holly-bush, 
all afire with thousand clustered berries, amid the dark glister of var- 
nished leaves. Now, although having well understood (as 


“ Johnny and his sister Jane, 
While walking down a shady lane,” 


unfortunately for themselves, did not) that 


“Fruit in lanes is seldom good,” 


Esther has coveted those berries. Fond of bright colours as a 
child or a savage, she has been wrestling obstinately with the stout 
tough stems, and has come off ultimately victor, with only one very 
considerable scratch, and several lesser ones on each bare hand. This 
spoil, robbed from niggard winter, will make the old rat palace at 
home so bravely, warmly gay. As she strolls slowly along, con- 
sidering her treasures, the sound of a trotting horse on the road 
behind her reaches her ears. She turns, and sees a glimmer of 
scarlet flashing through the misty light. Is it St. John coming back 
from hunting? If St. John have a figure light and spare as a 
jockey’s, have a large red moustache, and a small questioning 
retroussé face, this is he: if he have not, this is not he. 

“ How de-do, Miss Craven ?” says Linley, throwing himself off his 
horse, and coming towards her with ready right hand heartily out- 
stretched. “Could not imagine who you were. I thought, perhaps, 
you were the spirit of a departed Blessington, and as I am rather 
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nervous, and frightened out of my wits at ghosts, I had half a mind 
to turn and flee.” 

“Only curiosity got the better of fear,” she says, smiling up at 
him, or rather down on him, through the steaming January evening ; 
“you thought I might prove human, after all ?” 

“Why did not you come and see me the other day when I came to 
call upon you?” he asks, walking along beside her; “I believe you 
were at home all the time.” In his heart he does not in the least 
believe it. 

She does not answer ; but, without thinking of what she is doing, 
picks off the berries, the procuring of which had cost her so many 
wounds, and strews them along the road. 

“Were you really at home?” he repeats, a misgiving as to such 
having been the case crossing his mind, and giving his vanity a slight 
prick. 

“Yes, I was.” 

“ And knew I was there all the time ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“A prey to Mrs. Blessington—— ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And never came to my rescue ?” 

“Did you expect the butler and housekeeper to come and entertain 
you ?” she asks, a little bitterly. ‘“ Have you forgotten what I told 
you the other day—that I am Mrs. Blessington’s valet? I have as 
little concern with her visitors as the kitchen-maids have.” 

“But I was not her visitor,” objects the young fellow, stoutly—*“ at 
least ” (laughing) “I was, but Heaven knows I did not mean to be! 
However, ‘ God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,’ and I obtained 
a great deal of information gratis upon a subject on which I 
really never had reflected as seriously as, it appears, I ought to have 
done——” 

“Draughts and sandbags! I know what you are going to say,” 
interrupts Esther, breaking into a childish lighthearted laugh. “We 
do hear a great deal about them; but I don’t mind now; I’m used to 
it. I fall into a sort of waking trance when the subject is first broached, 
and say ‘ Yes’ and ‘No, and ‘H’m’ and ‘Oh,’ at stated intervals; it 
does just as well as listening all through.” 

Linley laughs too. He is always glad of an excuse for laughing. 
Life has been to him as yet only laughable or smileable. 

“‘ Not a bad plan,” he says, commendingly ; “but, really now, I 
flattered myself I struck out one or two very original thoughts on the 
subject of sash-windows; I said several rather brilliant things, only 
she did not seem to see them. I hoped she would have found my 
conversation so improving that she would have asked me to come 
again ; but she did not do anything of the kind.” 
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“They never ask anybody to Blessington,” says Esther, feeling the 
string of her tongue loosed, and experiencing, despite herself, great 
enjoyment in having some one to chatter to, at whom it is not neces- 
sary to bawl, and who does not answer her monosyllabically with fade 
chilly smiles. ‘They are too old to care for society ; like Barzillai 
the Gileadite, they cannot hear any more ‘the voice of singing men 
and singing women.’ They have the clergyman and his wife to dine 
on Christmas Day, and there their gaiety for the year begins and ends.” 

“ And yours too?” 

“And mine too. But I don’t wish for gaiety,” she answers, gravely, 
with an involuntary glance at her crape, which has grown very brown, 
and rusty, and shabby genteel. 

“Tt must be an awful fate being shut up with those two old 
mummies,” says Linley compassionately, his pity for Miss Craven 
made vivid by his personal recollections of Mrs. Blessington’s conver- 
sational power. “I had rather live in a lighthouse, or sweep a 
crossing, by long odds.” 

‘So would I,” she answers, drily, “if any one would set on foot a 
subscription to buy me a broom.” 

“You have Miss Blessington now as a companion, at all events,” 
rejoins he, glad to fix on any bright spot in his poor new acquaint- 
ance’s mud-coloured life. 

“Yes ; she is pleasant to look at.” 

“ And to talk to?” 

“ She never talks,” 

“And Gerard? He is not particularly pleasant to look at, 
certainly ——.” 

“ Not particularly,” she assents; feeling a hot glow steal all over 
her,-as at an insult to herself. 

“ But when he is not in one of his sulks, as he was the other day— 
do you remember ?—he is not a bad fellow, as fellows go.” 

“Tsn’t he?” 

He looks at her with surprise. “ Why, surely, living in the same 
house with him, you ought to know him, at least as well as I do ?” 

“T never speak to him, and he never speaks to me,” she answers, 
shortly. 

Linley bursts out laughing. “Good heavens! what a horrible 
picture you draw! You remind one of Mr. Watts’s pretty little 
hymn— 

“ «Where’er I take my walks abroad 
How many poor I see! 


And as I never speaks to them 
They never speak to me.’” 


Esther laughs ; but anyone listening might have heard a melan- 
choly ring in her merriment. 
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“Does nobody speak to anybody then at Blessington ?” asks the 
young man, aghast at the state of things as_revealed by his com- 
panion’s answers. 

“Mr. Blessington roars at Mrs. Blessington, and Mrs. Blessington 
roars at Mr. Blessington, and I roar at them both.” 

“ And the other two—do not they speak ?” ° 

“ We are, none of us, much addicted to conversation,” she answers, 
grimly ; “ but, en revanche, what we do say we say very loud.” 

“ Are you ail deaf, then ?” 

“No; but when one lives with deaf people, one gets into the habit 
of thinking that the whole world is hard of hearing ; one bawls at 
everyone. 

“What an exhausting process!” he says, with a shrug; “takes a 
great deal out of you, doesn’t it?” 

“A good deal; lately, I have generally ended the day without any 
voice at all. I don’t mind making short remarks at the top of my 
voice, but shouting out six columns of the Times, as is daily my 
pleasing task, is rather fatiguing.” 

“How inhuman of them to allow you!” he cries, indignantly, 
looking at the slender fragile figure, at the childish face—so appealing, 
so touching in its utter paleness, now that he sees it without the 
temporary rose-flush of excitement. 

“ Not at all,” she answers, simply ; “ they pay me for it.” 

“Tt would require very high pay to indemnify any one for the 
sacrifice of the best years of their lives to those two old fossils; I 
thought I was entitled to something considerable for standing the old 
woman for three-quarters of an hour the other day without uttering a 
groan,” answers the young man, more seriously than he generally 
takes the trouble of saying anything. 

‘« My pay is fifty pounds a year,” she answers, frankly, “if you call 
that high.” 

Fifty pounds! It would not find him in cigars. He has thrown 
away five times that sum, before now, at lansquenet at one sitting. 

Involuntarily his thoughts glance back over his own life—the 
luxurious sybarite life in which, hitherto, the heaviest misfortunes have 
been a too-prolonged frost, a disease amongst the grouse, the coming 
in second at a steeplechase, or the pressure of a heavy helmet on his 
forehead when on duty on a hot summer afternoon. Involuntarily, he 
compares this life of his with the existence of the slight frail child 
beside him: but the comparison is disagreeable, and so he stifles it, as 
he always stifled, on principle, every painful thought, as a sin against 
his religion of ease. 

“Fifty pounds !—what a pittance !” he ejaculates. 

“Do you think so?” she answers, surprised. “I think it is a 
good deal. Considering that they find me in food and lodging, and 
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that I do for them only what any charity-school boy could do nearly as 
well, it is surely enough.” 
‘ Her companion differs widely in opinion from her, but 


“ When ignorance is bliss 
"Tis folly to be wise ;” 


and reflecting that it is fortunate that she is satisfied, on whatever 
insufficient grounds her satisfaction rests, he drops the subject, and 
continues his catechism on a different head. 

“Have you no amusements of any kind—none ?” 

“Oh dear, yes! We drive into Shelford every day in a close car- 
riage, with all the windows up.” 

“Terrific! And what do you do when you get there ?” 

“We come back again.” 

“ And have you no visitors? Does no one ever come to call ?” 

“Yes; you came the other day.” 

“ And am I a solitary instance of would-be sociability ?” 

“Not quite. Mr. Blessington gets into a panic about himself, some- 
times, and thinks that he is drawing near his latter end; and he bids 
us all good-bye; and he cries, and we cry, and then Mr. Brand, the 
doctor, comes and reassures us.” 

“T had no idea that there was anything the matter with the old 
gentleman.” 

“No more there is. He has no more idea of dying really than you 
have: less, probably. You may break your neck out hunting, and 
he cannot well break his out of his armchair. When a person has 
got into such a confirmed habit of living as he has,” she concludes, 
drily, “ they find it extremely difficult to break themselves of it.” 

He smiles. 

“ After all,” she continues, thoughtfully, “ since it is wear-and-tear 
of mind, brain and heart-work, that drives people to the churchyard, 
I don’t see any reason why mere sleeping and eating machines should 
not go on for ever.” 

It would be impossible to imagine a more innocent dialogue than 
the foregoing, would not it? But the interlocutors have involuntarily 
fallen into a very gentle saunter, as two people that, finding each 
other’s society agreeable, are in no haste to part. With his horse’s 
bridle carelessly thrown over his arm, a small muddy scarlet gentle- 
man strolls along with his face turned with interest towards his com- 
panion, who is chattering away to him freely and readily—not as 
having any particular partiality for him, but as being something 
young, friendly, compassionate. 

This is the picture—invested by twilight with an air of mystery that 
it would not have worn in daylight—that salutes the eyes of a second and 
larger scarlet gentleman, splashing home through the puddles on a tired 
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horse. As he passes them, Gerard (for it is he) pulls up his horse 
into a walk, for he would not have the incivility to cover any woman 
with dirt, even though the woman in question be a vile greedy co- 
quette, to whose insatiable vanity all men are meat. Then, raising 
his hat stiffly, he rides on without speaking. As he trots homeward 
through the dusk, the thought flashes into his writhing heart: “It 
was an assignation! She arranged it with him on the day he came to 
call. Damnable flirt! Is not she satisfied with ¢wo ruined lives? Is 
she fool enough to think that Linley will marry her? A nice time of 
night for a respectable young woman to be out walking with a man 
she has only seen twice in her life! And I heard her tell Mrs. Bles- 
sington the other day that she never went outside the park-gates! 
Liar! What man was ever deep enough to be up to a woman’s tricks ? 
She'll go to the dogs, as sure as fate, if she is left to herself! Pshaw! 
I daresay she knows the way there already. She is so young; shall 
I warn her? Shall I speak to her? NotI. Thank God, it is no 
business of mine !” 

“Gerard!” says Linley, as, having passed them, he strikes into a 
brisk trot—“ looking as if he were going to his own funeral, and just 
about to join the cortege. Certainly being in love don’t improve him ; 
he is not half the fellow he was last season.” 

But Esther, in the moment of his passing them, had caught a 
glimpse of the eager white anger of his face, and she hardly hears. 
“Tm afraid Mr. Gerard thought it odd my being out so late,” she 
says, trembling with recollected fear of those altered, wrathful eyes. 

“ Well, and if he did?” cries Linley, impatiently. 

“Tt zs very late,” she says, looking round into the dusk; “it must 
be, by the light. I never noticed how dark it has grown since you 
overtook me.” 

“Tt is no darker than it was before Gerard passed us,” he answers, 
rather nettled. 

“No, but i 

“Why, how scared you look!” he interrupts her. “ You don't 
mean to say you are afraid of him?” (incredulously). “If I were 
you, I don’t think I should pay much deference to the opinion of a 
person who, as you say, never has the civility even to speak to you.” 

She is silent. 

“Tt is the authority of his eye that awes you, I suppose?” says the 
young man, vexed and sneering :— 





** An eye like Mars’, to threaten and command.’ 


“ Threaten! Yes—I can testify to that!” 

Hearing his words, Esther recovers her self-possession, and speaks 
with some dignity: “You are quite wrong. Mr. Gerard’s opinion 
has no influence whatever on my sayings or doings; it would be very 
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ridiculous if it had. It was merely that his look of’surprise reminded 
me of what I ought to have recollected without reminding, that I 
should have been home an hour ago.” 

“Wanted again, I suppose?” says the young man, with the air of 
an aggrieved person. “I wish you were not in quite such request ; 
you are always being wanted.” 

“There is a stile close here,” says Esther, evidently in a hurry to 
be off; “if I cross it, and make a short-cut across the park, I shall be 
home twenty minutes sooner than if I went by the road. Good- 
bye.” ; 
“Good-bye,” he says, reluctantly. “I’m not a bloodthirsty fellow 
generally, but I do wish that Gerard had broken his neck over that 
bullfinch that he came to grief over to-day, before he had come poking 
his ugly nose here, where nobody wanted him; at least I did not, and, 
to judge by your face, neither did you. Well! when are we to meet 
again, I wonder ? 

“ Never !—sometime or other—soon!” answers Esther, hastily and 
contradictorily, running up the gamut of adverbs in search of the one 
most likely to obtain her release. Having gained that object, she 
jumps over the stile, and disappears into a sea of mist. 

Meanwhile St. John, having arrived at Blessington, and given up 
his horse to a groom, enters the house; but the confinement of roof 
and walls is insupportable to him. So he goes out again, and, walking 
up the avenue, stations himself at the gate. There, resting his arms 
on the topmost bar, he stands, straining his eyes down the road by 
which he expects to see Esther and her companion make their 
appearance. 

“They will defer their parting to the last moment—that is of 
course,” he says to himself, in his lonely pain. ‘ Well,” taking out his 
watch and minuting them, in order to drink the cup of his jealous 
misery to the dregs, “it is not more than a mile and a half from here 
to the place where I passed them; let us see how long a time they 
will manage to be in doing the distance.” 

He has not long to wait. Before five minutes are over he hears 
the sound of a horse’s feet. “Linley must not see him watching 
them,” he thinks, with a sort of shame at himself, and so steps back 
into the shade of a great tree. 

Linley rides by alone. His face is turned towards the house, in 
whose great black facade the lighted windows make oblong-shaped red 
glories ; his eyes are trying to fix upon Esther’s casement. Of course 
he hits upon the wrong one, and directs his sentimental gaze towards 
the apartment where, with wig off and teeth out, Mrs. Blessington, 
aided by her maid, is slowly moving through the stages of her dinner 
toilette. 

“She must have taken the short-cut across the park,” thinks Gerard, 
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with a sense of unwilling relief. 
escapade, I suppose.” 

He retraces his steps down the avenue, and, following a back road 
that skirts the kitchen-garden, reaches another gate that leads into the 
park, and there stands and waits again. 

The short cut has proved rather a long one. Part of the park has 
been fenced off, to keep the deer and the Scotch cattle separate; a 
gate which she had reckoned upon finding open, she discovers to be 
padlocked, and has to make a long circuit round to another gate. 

As she toils weary-footed through the wet grass, vague alarms 
assail him that watches for her. Can any evil have come to her in the 
darkness? Most improbably in that still safe park. After awhile, and 
when his reasonless fears are beginning to gather more strongly about 
his heart, he hears the sound as of some one running pantingly. 
Esther is not so good at running as she was in the old Glan-yr-Afon 
days. She has been flying along in hot haste, with a mixed fear of 
Scotch bulls and goblins in pursuit. As she approaches the gate, 
Gerard opens it for her. Seeing it swing open without any apparent 
cause, she gives a great nervous start; then, discovering the motive 
cause of the phenomenon, drops into a walk. 

“Tt is rather late, Mr. Gerard, I’m afraid, isn’t it so?” she asks, 
with some hesitation at this disobedience to his command of silence. 
And yet, surely, if he had meant not to speak to her, he would not 
have come thither. 

Two speech-gilted human beings could hardly be expected to meet 
with less civility than two pigs, who would at the least exchange a 
erunt. 

He looks at his watch again. “It is ten minutes to six,” he replies, 
with punctilions politeness. 

“Ts it, really? I had no idea how the time went,” she says, apolo- 
getically, “until your look of—of—suwrprise reminded me.” 

The line of defence she has hit upon is unlucky. 

“ Really !” he answers, stiffly. 

“Thad not noticed how the light had gone, nor anything about 
the matter,” she continues, innocently, floundering at every word into 
deeper disgrace. 

“T daresay not,” he replies, freezingly. 

She had addressed him, penitent and humble, willing to take a 
scolding in all submissiveness, but the chill brevity of his answers 
turns her meekness to gall. 

“When one is in pleasant company,” she remarks, with a rather 
hysterical laugh, “ one forgets the flight of time.” 


“Afraid of my telling tales of her 


“ Undoubtedly,” replies Gerard, endeavouring to conecal his anger 
under an appearance of calmness, and unable to manage more than 
one word at a time, 
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“Tf one has not taken a vow of perpetual silence, it is a great relief 
to have a little conversation with a person who is neither deaf nor 
dumb,” she says, emboldened by exasperation. 

“ An immense relief, no doubt,” he answers, in deep displeasure. 
“And yet, if you will allow me,” he continues, unable to resist the 
temptation to lecture her—“ who am so much older than you, and can 
have no interest in the matter but your own advantage—to give an 
opinion, I should recommend your choosing a fitter time of day for 
your meetings, even with so desirable and congenial a companion as 
Mr. Linley.” 

“ Beggars must not be choosers,” she answers, sulkily. “ You 
seem to forget how very small a portion of the day I have at my own 
disposal.” 

He draws himself up to his full height, and a stern expression 
makes his lips thin. “I was right,” he says, internally; “it was no 
accident!” Then aloud: ‘I apologise, Miss Craven, for interfering in 
your affairs, in which, God knows, I have small concern. I only 
thought that, as you are so young, you might not be aware that 
nocturnal walks with a man of Linley’s character are not advantageous 
to any woman’s reputation.” 

“JT know nothing about his character,” retorts she, defiantly; “I 
daresay it is as good as other people’s. All I know is, that he is 
very kind and civil to me, which is what nobody else is nowadays.” 

Then, to avoid the disgrace of seeming to court his compassion by 
tears, she darts from his side, and rushes to that harbour of refuge— 
her great bare sleeping-chamber. 


Cnoartrrn XXXVII. 


Trae goes by. Since Joshua, God-bidden, commanded sun and moon 
to stand still, who has been able to stop it ? 

Gerard still remains at Blessington—remains, despite the six-o’clock 
dinners ; despite the inarticulate and inharmonious mumblings with 
which old Blessington takes away the appetites of such as feast with 
him ; despite the utter failure of his endeavours to draw from the 
mind of his betrothed any ideas but such as Le Follet and Le Journal 
des Demoiselles had just put into it. Latterly he has abandoned the 
attempt, has taken to reading the Times, Field, anything, in the 
evening, instead ; has even, in his despair—modern works of fiction 
being, as I have before observed, unknown at Blessington—waded 
through two chapters and a half of “ Pamela,” which Esther had in- 
advertently left on the table. Sometimes, to his own surprise, he 
catches himself wishing that his wedding-day were over. “ When we 
are married, we need never speak to one another,” he reflects. Thank 
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God, we shall not be so poor as to be obliged to keep together from 
economy ; a dinner of herbs and hatred, or, worse still, indifference 
therewith, would be hard to digest ; she may go her way, and I mine. 
I will get up a great stock of beads, and looking-glasses, and red 
calico, and make an expedition to Central Africa; learn some eupho- 
nious African tongue, all made up of Ms and Ns; and carefully abstain 
{rom engaging in arguments upon the immortality of the soul with 
intelligent natives.” 

Now and again conscience’ voice thunders at him in the recesses of his 
soul: “You are paltering with temptation. Arise !—flee !—begone!” 
But he, strong in the innocence of his acts and words, replies 
doughtily: ‘‘ ‘Temptation is there none for me here. The occupations 
of my life are such as they would be at home; I am struggling to- 
know and like better her with whom my life is to be passed. As to 
that other woman, I see her rarely, speak to her never, look at her as 
seldom as it is possible to me.” 

And, in the meantime, that other woman droops like an unwatered 
flower, day by day. When the mainspring of a watch is broken, 
must it not stop? If hope, the mainspring of life, be broken, must 
not life stop—not all at once, as the watch does, but by gentle yet 
sure degrees? A slow fire burns i in the child’s veins ; before this man 
had come, she had peace—a sad stagnant peace, indeed, but still 
peace. Now she lives in a state of perpetual concealed excitement. 
True, they meet but rarely, speak to each other never; but the same 
roof covers them both. Fyrom her outlook in the China Gallery, she 
can watch his going forth in the morning, his coming back at evening. 
At breakfast and dinner he sits opposite to her ; ; she can study his face, 
with stealthy care, lest she may be observed, while he drives heavily 
through slow trite talk with her that fills the place in his life that, 
for a golden day, from one sundown to another, was Esther’s. Some- 
times they meet upon the stairs ; her black dress lightly touches him, 
as they pass one another dumbly. At night she lies awake, waiting 
to catch the sound of his footfall in the gallery past her door; has to 
wait long hours o!ten; for he, unknowing that any one takes note of 
his vigils, sits in the smoking-room far into the small hours, puffing 
out of his well-coloured meerschaum great volumes of smoke—wishing, 
not seldom, I think, that he could puff away Constance, his beloved, 
into smoke volumes and thin air. 

ied by no kindly words, nourished only upon” neglect and cold 
looks, Esther’s love for Gerard yet strikes out great roots downwards 
—shoots forth strong branches upwards. A tree of far statelier growth 
it stands than in the days when the soft gales and gentle streams of 
answering love fanned and watered it. Who cares for what they can 
have? Who cries for the moon? It is the intermediate something 
—the something that lies just a handbreadth beyond the utmost 
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stretch of our most painfully-strained arms, that we eat out our hearts 
in longing for. 
Esther never goes beyond the park palings now, deterred by the 4 
fear of being waylaid by Linley. She need not have been alarmed. 
As long as she came naturally in his way, he was delighted to see her: 
as we stoop and pick gladly the fruit that drops off the tree at our 
feet. He had even, onaday when the frost forbade hunting, and when y 
he had got tired of skating, taken the unwonted trouble of riding over 
to Blessington, to warm himself at the fire of those great black eyes, } 
that have still for him the charm of novelty upon them; but women, ' 
many and fair, came too readily to his hand to make him very keen in 
the chase of any one individual woman. In former generations men 
used to be the pursuers, women the pursued. In this generation 
we, who have set right most things, have set right this also. Now, 
the hares pursue the harriers, the foxes the hounds, and the doves 
swoop upon the falcons. 
During these latter evenings Mr. Blessington has been very alert 
and wakeful—has insisted on being read to from tea to bed time—a 
liberal hour. But, however hoarse aud voiceless the young reader may 
be, Gerard never now comes to the rescue, never interferes, though 
the frequent teasing cough of the “damnable flirt” goes through his 
heart like a sword. With steady certainty, through frost and thaw, 
rain and shine, through all the alternations of an English winter, the 
young girl's health declines. To all but herself is this fact evident, 
and she, unaccustomed to illness—never having seen the signs of 
premature decay in others—thinks it is but a little weariness, a little 
languor, a nothing. It will pass when the swooned world revives into 
spring and the buttercups come. 
Sunday is here again, the initial letter in the week’s alphabet : 





“The Sundays of man’s life, 
Threaded together on Time’s string, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal glorious King.” 





Ah me! the languid, yawning Sundays of most of us will make 
but sorry bracelets for any one, methinks. Sunday—the day on 
which the Shelford shopboys and shopgirls walk about gloriously 
appareled, arm-in-arm, man and maid, filling their lungs with country 
air,—day on which the gentlefolks, such as are men of them, de- 
* barred from horse and hound and cue, smoke a cigar or two more 7 
than usual over the instructive pages of Messieurs De Kock, Sue, 
Balzac, etc.; while such as are women, being for the most part 
piously disposed, hold ‘ Goulburn’s Thoughts on Personal Religion,” 
or Hannay’s “ Last Day of Our Lord’s Passion,” open on their velvet 
laps, and kill a reputation between each paragraph. 
On this especial Sunday Esther has risen, feeling feebler, more 
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nerveless, than usual. Something in the influence ‘of the weather— 
soft, sodden, sunless—weighs upon her with untold oppression. She 
would fain not go to church, remain at home, and lie on her bed ; 
but this cannot be. Foremost in importance, in indispensability, 
among her duties are these Sunday ones. If the weather be 
tolerable, Mr. Blessington is always scrupulously punctual in attend- 
ing Divine worship. Leaning on his valet’s arm, he totters up the 
church, in his old tail-coat, tightly buttoned over his sunken chest, 
and, arrived at the Blessington pew, is deposited in a little nook 
thereof, partitioned (in some quirk of his, while he could yet see) 
from the rest. In this nook there is room for two people—to wit, 
for Mr. Blessington, and for the happy person who is to guide his 
devotions. And to conduct Mr. Blessington’s prayers and praises is, 
I assure you, no sinecure. Almost entirely deaf, almost entirely 
blind, he is yet resolute to take a part in the services by no means 
less prominent than the clerk’s. It is, therefore, his attendant’s duty 
to shout the responses in his ear, in order to give him some clue to 
the portion of the ritual which has been arrived at; and to check 
him with elbowings and nudgings, when his aberrations from the 
right path become so flagrantly noticeable as to distract the attention 
of the other worshippers. But too often, however, the attempts at 
repression on the part of the acolyte are so much labour lost. In 
the region of darkness and silence in which his infirmities have 
placed him, the old man frequently becomes impatient of the slow 
progress of the service as notified to him by the roars of his com- 
panion. Not seldom he proclaims, in a voice distinctly audible 
throughout the building, the point at which, according to his 
reckoning, priest and people should have arrived. ‘ And with thy 
spirit,” cries the squire, with unction in his deep tremulous bass, 
while the sleek young rector’s gentle “The Lord be with you” does 
not follow till five minutes later. In the Creed there is but one course 
to pursue: to start him, if possible, fair—happy, indeed, if he does 
not insist on turning to the altar somewhere towards the close of the 
second lesson or beginning of the Jubilate,—to start him fair, I say, 
and then, in despair, give him his head. Fervently, loudly, rapidly, 
he announces his belief in the articles of the Christian faith, while 
parson, clerk, and congregation toil after him in vain. Occasionally— 
especially at such portions of the service as refer, to our need of 
forgiveness, our sinfulness, our mortality,—he breaks out into senile 
tears ; too deaf to hear his own penitent sobs, he has no idea of the 
loudness with which they reverberate through the church. Strangers, 
hearing, perk their heads up above their pews, and then fling them 
down again on their pocket-handkerchiefs convulsed with inextin- 
guishable laughter ; but the greater part of the assemblage are used 
to these spasms of grotesque devotion—it is only “ t’oud squoire.” 
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Esther always draws a long breath of relief when 


“Lord, have mercy upon us ! 
Christ, have mercy upon us ! 
Lord, have mercy upon us!” 


has been safely tided over without any unusually noisy burst of 
lamentation. 

On the Sunday I speak of “t’oud squoire’s” prayers were more 
unruly than usual. Whether it was that Esther’s weakened voice 
was unable to guide them into the right channel, or to whatever other 
cause assignable, certain it is that his vagaries were more painfully 
evident—ludicrously to the congregation, distressingly to his family— 
than on any former Sunday within the memory of man. Many heads 
turn towards the Blessington pew; even the rector—meekest among 
M.A.s—looks now and again with gentle reproach at the old man, 
who is, with such aggressive loudness, usurping his office of leading 
the devotions of his flock. A proud woman is Esther Craven when 
the Liturgy comes to a close. In the sermon there are, thank God, 
no responses for the congregation to make; it is not even customary 
to ery, “Hear, hear!” “ Hallelujah!” “ More power to you!” at in- 
tervals. In the sermon, therefore, the old gentleman composes himself 
to sleep, and there is peace. 

The Blessington pulpit is to-day occupied by a stranger—a 
Boanerges, or Son of Thunder, in the shape of a muscular, half- 
educated, fluent Irishman—a divine who would fain jlog his hearers 
to heaven, show them the way upwards by the light of hell’s flam- 
beaux—one of that too-numerous class who revel in disgusting 
descriptions, and similes drawn from our mortality. It is impossible 
to help listening to him, and difficult to help being sick. Esther 
listens, trembling, while he descants with minute relish on “the 
worm that never dies.”. The worm that never dies! Surely, a 
terrible picture enough, in its simple bareness, without enlargement 
thereupon! With imagination rendered more vivid, and reason 
weakened by sickness, the unhappy girl pictures that worm gnawing 
at her brother’s heart—gnawing, crawling, torturing eternally. She 
covers her face with her hands; it is too horrible! A sort of sick 
feeling comes over her—a giddy faintness. If she can but reach the 
open air! She rises unsteadily, opens the pew-door, and walks as in 
2 mist down the aisle, between the two rows of questioning faces, and 
so out. As she passes through the church-door she staggers slightly, 
and catches at the wall for support. Gerard, watching her anxiously, 
sees her unsteady gait, and the involuntary gesture of reaching out for 
some stay for her tottering figure. Instantly, without giving thought 
to the light in which his beloved may regard his proceeding, he rises 
quickly and follows the young girl. She has just managed to reach u 
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flat tombstone, and there sits, with her face turned thirstily west- 
wards, whence a small soft wind blows fitfully. 

“You are ill,” he says, bending solicitously over her, and laying 
wside in that compassionate moment the armour of his coldness. 

She does not answer for awhile ; then, drawing a long breath, and 
trying to smile: “The church was so close,” she says, sighingly ; 
“and that smell of escaped gas always makes me feel faint, and—and” 
(with a shudder)—* that dreadful man—with his metaphors all taken 
from the charnelhouse !” 

“T wish he were there himself, with all my heart,” answers Gerard, 
devoutly; “he might there frame metaphors to his taste at his 
leisure.” 

“ And it is so terrible to think that itis all ¢rwe, isn’t it?” she says, 
fixing, her great awestruck eyes upon his face, as if trying to find 
comfort and reassurance there; “that the reality exceeds even his 
revolting word-painting ; that we shall be loathsome, all of us!— 
you and I and everybody — young and old, beautiful and ugly! 
How could God be so cruel as to let us know it beforehand ?” 

“Knowing it beforehand is better than knowing it at the time, 
which, at least, we are spared,” replies St. John, composedly. 

“But are we 2” she cries, eagerly: “that is the question! Latterly 
I have been beset by a fearful idea that death is but a long catalepsy. 
Tn a catalepsy, you know, a person seems utterly without consciousness 
or volition ; breath is suspended, and all the vital functions ; and yet 
he feels and sees and hears more acutely then when in strong health. 
Why may not death, too, be a catalepsy ?” 

“Absurd!” he says. “My poor child, it is thoughts like these, 
gone wild, that fill madhouses. According to your theory, at what 
point of time does your catalepsy end? When we are dissolved 
into minutest particles of dust does each atom still feel and suffer ?” 

“My theory, as you call it, will not hold water, I know,” she 
answers gravely; “but it does not haunt me any the less. There 
are times when one cannot reason—one can only fear.” 

“You should not give way to these morbid fancies,” he says 
chidingly ; “they are making you ill.” 

“Am I ill, do you think? Do I look ill?” she asked, with startled 
eagerness. 

The havoc worked in face and figure by the last few months i: 
too directly under his eyes for him to answer anything but truthfully, 
“Very ill.” 

“You don’t think I’m going to die?” she says, lowering her 
voice, and laying her hand on his arm, while her great feverish 
cyes burn into his very soul. “ People are not any the more likely to dic 
for being thin and weak, are they? Creaky doors hang the longest.” 

“ Die !—God forbid !” he replies, trying to speak lightly. “Let us 
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banish death from our talk. I suppose it is this place of tombs that 
has made him take such a leading part in it. Come, you are not 
at all fit to go back into church, and I am not anxious to hear the 
tail-end of that wormy discourse. The smell of brimstone is quite 
strong enough in my nostrils already. Let us go home!” 

So they return to the house, and he still shows no inclination 
to leave her. He draws a chair for her near an open window, and 
stands with his hand resting on the back. It is almost like the 
old times—the old times tlrat he thinks of, 


* As dead men of good days, 
Ere the wrong side of death was theirs, when God 
Was friends with them.” 


Something in the recollection of those days make soft his voice, 
which is not wont to be soft. “You are not fit for this life,” he says, 
stooping down his face towards her small wan one. “It requires a 
tough seasoned woman, in middle life. ‘Tell me why you have under- 
taken it? Why you are not—not married ?” 

She turns away, crimsoning painfully. “ Because no one has asked 
me, I suppose,” she answers, trying to speak banteringly. 

“But you were engaged when—when we parted ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And you are not now ?” 

With ungovernable, unaccountable impatience, he awaits the slow 
brief answer. 

“Ho.” 

“ Had he then—h’m ! h’m!—discovered anything?” Gerard ask~, 
finding some difficulty in framing the question politely. 

She fires up quickly. ‘“ Discovered anything!” she repeats, indig- 
nantly. “ Do you think it is impossible for me to be honest even once 
in my life? I told him myself.” 

“ You broke it off, then ?” 

“ No, I didn’t.” 

“ He did ?” 

“Ton” 

“ Poor fellow! he had good cause to be angry,” says St. John; the 
old bitterness surging back upon him, as he reflects on the cowardly 
duplicity that had made waste two honest lives. 

“ But he was not angry,” she cries eagerly ; “he was grieved—oh, 
so grieved! Shall I ever forgive myself when I think of how he 
looked when I told him?” (her eyes gazing out abstractedly at the 
“Rape of the Sabines,” as her thoughts fly back to that quarried 
nook on the bleak autumnal hillside, where she had broken a brave 
man’s heart). “ But he was not angry. Oh, no! he never thought of 
himself! he thought only about me! Ah! that was love !” 
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“He would not marry you, however?” says St. John, exasperated 
at these laudations, which he imagined levelled as reproaches against 
himself. 

“No,” she answered quietly, “ you are right ; he would not marry 
me, though I begged him. But that was for my sake, too—not his 
own; he told me that he could not make me happy, for that I did not 
love him. He was wrong, though. I did love him—I love him now. 
If I did not love the one friend I have in all this great empty world, 
what should I be made of ?” she concludes, while the tears come into 
her eyes. 

“You have a great capacity for loving,” says St. John, who, though 
not usually un ungenerous fellow, is maddened by the expressions of 
affection, the tears and regretful looks, bestowed upon his rival. “I 
envy, though I despair of emulating you.” 

“ Men have but one way of loving,” she answers, gently ; “ women 
have several. I love him as the one completely unselfish being I ever 
met. I agree with you that the way of loving you mean comes but 
once in a lifetime.” 

At her words, and the fidelity to himself which they so innocently 
imply, a fierce bright joy upleaps in his heart—a joy that clamours 
for utterance in violent fond words, in the wild closeness of forbidden 
embraces ; but honour, that strong gaoler that keeps so many under 
lock and key, keeps him too. 

“ For Love himself took part against himself 
To warn us off; and Duty, loved of love— 
Oh! this world’s curse, beloved but hated—came, 
Like death, betwixt thy dear embrace and mine, 
And crying, ‘ Who is this? Behold thy bride ? 
She push’d me from thee.” ..... 


lie only holds out his hand to her. “ Esther, let us be friends. I am 
tired of this silence and estrangement ; let there be peace between us!” 

“ I have always wished for it,” she answers meekly, laying her little 
trembling hand in his—“ you know I have ; but let us be at peace 
apart, and not together ; that will be better. How long,” she asks, 
impulsively, lifting quivering red lips and dew-soft eyes to his—‘* how 
long—how much longer—do you mean to stay here ?” 

“Why do you ask?” he says, in a troubled voice, hurt pride and 
hot passion struggling together ‘Surely in this great wide house 
there is room fur you and me; I am not much in your way, 
surely ?” 

“You are,’ she answers, peevishly—“ you are in my way; you 
would be, in the widest house that ever was built. Every day I long 
more and more to be a great way off from you. I think I could 
breathe better if I were.” 

He does not answer: leaning still over her in a dumb}agonised 
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yearning, that—with the chains of another still dragging about him— 
may not be outspoken. 

“That day we met upon the stairs,” she continues, eyes and cheeks 
aflame and lustrous with the consuming fire within her, “you 
promised me you would avail yourself of the first opportunity to leave 
this place ; a month or more is gone since then. Surely the most 
exacting mistress could spare you for awhile now? Why have you 
broken your word, then? Why are you here?” 

He is silent for a few moments, questioning his own soul—ques- 
tioning that conscience whose monitions he has hitherto so stoutly 
resisted. Then he speaks, a flush of shame making red his bronzed 
check: “Because I have been dishonest to myself and to you. This 
place has had an attraction for me which I see now it would not have 
had had she only been here. I linger about it as a man lingers about 
the churchyard where his one hope lies buried.” , 

“ Don’t linger any longer, then,” she cries, passionately, taking his 
hand between both hers ; “don’t be dishonest any more! Tell your- 
se/f the truth, if you tell no one else, and go at once, before it is too 
late; for if you won’t, I must !” 

She is weeping freely as she speaks; her tears drop hot and slow, 
one after another, upon his hand. 

He flings himself on his knees beside her, his mastery over him- 
self reeling in the strong rush of long-pent passion. “ You tell me 
to go,” he says, in a voice choked and altered with emotion, “and in 
the very act of telling me you cry. Which am I to believe—your 
words or your tears ?” 

“My words,” she answers, trying to speak collectedly, and by gain- 
ing calmness herself to bring it back to him. “I have been dis- 
honourable once—you know it; don’t let me have the remorse of 
thinking that I made an honourable man palter with temptation—made 
him sully his honour forme. If J am the inducement that keeps you 
here, go ; jor ivy sale, go! I say it a hundred times; promise me you 
will go—soon, this week. Let me hear you swear it; you will not 
break your oath, 1 know!” 

He is silent ; hesitating to take that step of irrevocable banishment 
~—banishment from the woman that he cast away in righteous wrath, 
and in whose frail life his own now seems to be bound up. 

“Swear!” she says again, earnestly, with a resolute look in her soft 
face. “I beg it of you as a favour; for if you won't, though my only 
chance of daily bread lies here, I must go to-night.” 

The determination in her voice recalls him to his senses. “I will 
not drive you to such extremities,” he says, coldly. “Give me only till 
tomorrow morning—twenty-four hours cannot make much difference 
to you, aud a man going to be hanged likes to have a little respite-— 
give me till tomorrow, and I will swear whatever you wish.” 
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“That is right,” she answers, trying to smile through her tears. 
“Some day you will thank me; you will say, ‘She was a bad girl, 
but she did me one good turn!’” 

The people are flocking out of church ; the squire, in a low pony- 
chaise, driven by a groom as old and toothless as himself, and drawn 
by a pony (considering the comparative ages of horses and men) 
also nearly as old, is bowling gently up the drive. 

“T must go,” Esther says, rising hastily; ‘“ Mrs. Blessington hates 
red eyes as she hates a black dress, and for the same reason !” 
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The Characteristics of Modern Painting. 


Ir is a common complaint with artists—using that word, as we must 
employ it in these pages, in the limited sense of painter—that literary 
critics, in venturing to pronounce an opinion upon their works, decide 
with extreme dogmatism on what they know very little about. Mr. 
O’Neil, in his brochure on “ Modern Art in England and France,” 
has made himself the mouthpiece of this sentiment; and no one who 
has the privilege of intercourse with English artists can doubt that he 
speaks, in this matter at least, for a very large constituency. “ Nor,’ 
he says, in the very second sentence of his pamphlet, “shall I, asa 
painter, offer any apology for intruding on the province of the critic ; 
for, notwithstanding the objections urged against professional preju- 
dice, as regards technical excellence—on which the lay critic makes 
the greatest blunders—the most efficient judges must be those who 
have gained some experience in their pursuit of art. Of this I am at 
least certain, that artists value the opinion of their professional 
brethren far more than that of the ablest art-critic that ever lived.” 
We think any. dispassionate person would allow that there is consi- 
derabie justness in these observations; though, as they are somewhat 
indefinitely stated, it is probable that they are intended to convey 
more than Mr. O'Neil expressly affirms. Some further remarks made 
by him corroborate this suspicion ; and it will, perhaps, be after citing 
them that we shall best be able to say how far we agree with Mr. 
O Neil, and to what extent we differ from him. After quoting the 
assertion of M. Laprade, that criticism on art is a science which fifty 
years ago was comparatively unknown, and that though within the 
last twenty years it has attained an unparalleled influence, the art has 
retYograded in proportion as tue science has advanced, Mr. O'Neil 
proceeds to observe that, if this assertion be true, it follows that the 
so-called science has been injurious to the progress of art. Mr. O’Neil 
here falls into one of those technical errors in ratiocination whi:h all 
the more forcibly incline us to believe that he is right when he accuses 
lay critics of making analogons ones when discoursing of pictures. 
Though we ccrdially agree with Mr. O'Neil that the art has retro- 
graded in proportion as the science has advanced, it by no means 
necessarily follows that the advance of the one has caused the retro- 
gression of the other. It is quite possible that they are mere coeval 
phenomena, both the result of some other independent cause or 
causes. But, thongh we have deemed it necessary to point out this 
little bit of defective reasoning, it is quite open to any one to argue 
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upon other grounds that scientific criticism is deleterious to art. We 
ourselves are of that opinion, to this extent at least—that we feel fully 
persuaded that scientific criticism on art can never prevail extensively 
until art has seen its best days, and that the presence and practice of 
scientific criticism will effectively prevent its regeneration or rejuve- 
nescence. But this is not Mr. O’Neil’s view—indeed, it is the precise 
opposite of his view. After agreeing with M. Laprade’s observations, 
and drawing the illegitimate inference from them which we have indi- 
cated, he aflirms that “it is not difficult to point out the reason why 
criticism has failed to fulfil its destined purpose.” Clearly, he is of 
opinion that the destined purpose of scientific criticism is to improve, 
if not indeed to produce, artists; which seems to us just as absurd as 
it would be to say that the purpose of geology is to construct new 
worlds, or the province of astronomy to make the stars keep more 
steadily in their courses. 

But what are the reasons, so easy to point out, why modern criti- 
cism has injured modern art? Commencing by “frankly acknow- 
ledging the ability of those writers who review the annual exhibitions 
of art in the public journals”—a compliment we cannot take to 
ourselves, since we never performed that function—Mr. O’Neil observes 
that their comments cannot be termed criticism on art, but simply 
criticism on artists; that the writers have figured as partisans, and 
not as judges; that fulsome and extravagant praise of one artist is 
accompanied by equally unseemly and violent abuse of another; and 
that the same artist is equally exalted or decried, as individual taste 
or, too often, personal feeling actuates the respective critics. How 
far personal feeling enters into the matter we will abstain from 
attempting to decide ; but we have no difficulty in allowing that the 
general truth of the remaining accusations can hardly be controverted. 
There, however, our agreement with Mr. O'Neil ends. Neither in the 
consequences he attributes to this state of things, nor in the cure he 
suggests for it, can we concur. For want, indeed, of that technical 
skill in composition which is but natural, he fails to set down with 
conclusive distinctness what it is he really means; but we fancy we 
are accurately representing his views when we say that he ascribes the 
shortcomings of modern art—shortcomings which he confesses with 
admirable candour—to the arbitrary fluctuation of lay criticism and 
its lack of a settled standard of excellence, and these misfortunes again 
to the anonymous system pursued and upheld by our journalism. We 
are ourselves no friends to anonymous writing, and should gladly see 
the practice entirely abolished ; but we may remark, in the first place, 
that the lay criticism on artists which has of recent years secured 
most attention has not been anonymous, and that most of that which 
formally is anonymous is practically far from being so; and, in the 
second place, that we fail to see how, if critics on art were to append 
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their names to their criticisms, taste would fluctuate less, or a more 
constant standard of excellence be established. Indeed, we doubt if 
either, much less both, of these results would follow, even if the critics 
who signed all they wrote were not lay critics at all, but those “ pro- 
fessional brethren ” whose opinion Mr. O’Neil assures us that artists 
value so highly. In this estimate we think they are more or less 
right—certainly more right than wrong.* Nevertheless, any one who 
has visited the Royal Academy in the company of different artists of 
repute, cannot well have failed to perceive that they differ far more 
widely in their estimate of each other than exoteric visitors do who 
make no pretension to be experts. Their disagreement is no proof 
either of their ignorance or their prejudice ; but it is conclusive against 
Mr. O’Neil’s vision of a taste that never fluctuated and a standard 
that never varied, founded upon the unanimous opinion of rival 
artists. No doubt a very rigid and unvarying standard could be 
erected and maintained, if any one school of artists had the settling of 
it; but if every young painter had thenceforward to work up to it, 
science would then have injured art irretrievably, and our annual 
exhibitions be nothing more than exhibitions of academic stagnation. 
Indeed, if Mr. O’Neil will but carefully consider this matter, he 
will be sure to see the labyrinth of difficulties into which his com- 
plaints logically lead him. If, as he implies, the destined purpose and 
natural result of scientific criticism is to assist the steps of art, and if 
art during the last twenty years has retrograded rather than pro- 
eressed, it cannot be scientific criticism that has done the mischief. 
‘Neither can it be unscientific lay criticism that has done it, for, 
according to the same testimony, artists set little or no value on it. 
In fact, art-criticism, whether good, bad, or indifferent, has little or 
nothing to answer for in regard to the present condition of art. How 
far the latter is detrimentally affected by that spirit of criticism which 
so extensively prevails in these days—that analysing temper and 
tendency which are thick in the air, and nowhere more present than 


* The real truth of the matter seems to be contained in two passages 
culled from Sir Joshua Reynolds: “The knowledge which an artist has of 
his subject will more than compensate for any want of perspicuity in the 
manner of treating it; and I am convinced that one short essay written by 
«a painter will contribute more to advance the theory of our art than a 
thousand volumes such as we sometimes see.” This observation occurs in 
his Fifteenth Discourse. Writing, however, to Mr. Metcalfe, his fellow- 
traveller in the journey through Flanders, he says: “ Nor is it an ineon- 
siderable advantage to see such works in company with one who has 2 
general rectitude of taste, and is not a professor of the art. . . . A 
species of benefit may be obtained which we are not likely to derive from 
the judgment of painters; who, being educated in the same manner, are 
likely to judge from tke same principles, are liable to the same prejudices, 
and may sometimes be governed by the influence of an authority which 
perhaps has no foundation in nature,” 
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in the studios of artists themselves—is quite another question, and one 
which, in due time, we will discuss. It is quite clear, that if we arrive 
at the conclusion that scientific criticism is highly detrimental, and to 
a fatal degree even paralysing, we shall not be indebted to Mr. O’Neil 
for the hint. He, by implication, denies it, when he intimates that 
the spirit and principles of true criticism ought to be highly advan- 
tageous to the progress of true art. What we really owe to Mr. 
O'Neil is, his attempt to trace the shortcomings of modern art to the 
infirmities of modern criticism, whereby we have been enabled with 
greater ease to show that they are not due to this cause at least ; and 
that it is vain to look on criticism, at any time, either as art’s kindly 
parent, or as its malignant stepmother. The genesis and growth of 
art depend upon far more recondite and unmanageable causes. 

Is it, however, a fact that there is anything amiss with modern 
art ; that it produces huge abominations; that its results are feeble- 
ness and mediocrity; that it is full of farfetched conceits; that 
slovenliness and audacity are among its characteristics; that its 
children are stammerers in its language—and so on, through a string 
of accusations which, if all were quoted, would fill many pages? We 
do not say that these are precisely the faults we should be disposed to 
attribute to modern art, but at least it is something to have it allowed 
that it has any faults at all. ‘To listen to that press, and those lay 
critics, who are so great an offence to Mr. O’Neil and his brother 
painters, one would of late years have concluded that we are living in 
the very height of its most flourishing days. We have read criticisms 
on modern pictures in the public prints which seemed to us to exhaust 
the vocabulary of laudation. We have seen men, still moving among 
us, spoken of as though they were the peers, if not the superiors, of 
Tintoretto, Raphael, and Murillo. Indeed, to have lived in London 
during the last fifteen years, and to have perused the papers and 
listened to the conversations of the period, is either to have arrived at 
the conclusion that, after modern politics, modern art is the most 
important and interesting thing in the world, or to have escaped the 
conclusion only by possessing powers of obstinate resistance to external 
influences such as few people can boast. ‘Io the majority of fashion- 
able circles in London, and to all country cousins who manage to get 
up to London in the course of the season, the main incident of the 
year is the Royal Academy. Its private view, its dinner, its soirée 
—are they not dotted with a white mark in the book of Jeames and 
his extensive following? ‘Take up the morning papers. Who shall 
say there is nothing inthem? Are they not full, us the phrase is, of 
the Royal Academy ? Go out to dinner. With what does the con- 
versation concern itself? ‘To a dead certainty, with the Royal 
Academy. If your dancing days are not over, and you find yourself 
at a ball, what is the first question you put to your partner, or your 
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partner puts to you? “Have you been to the Royal Academy?” Till 
one feels disposed to exclaim, as Shenstone did, with far less provo- 
cation— 
“O ye woods, spread your branches aspace ; 
To your deepest recesses I fly *-—— 


anywhere, anywhere, to get away from these eternal paint-pots and 
ubiquitous canvasses ! 

Indeed, I think Mr. O’Neil and his fellows of the brush are shock- 
ingly wanting in gratitude to their very best friends. They declaim 
against lay criticism and deprecate the interference of the press, 
which are the very breath of their nostrils, and without which they 
would shrivel into insignificance. Fame is an affair of posterity, but 
notoriety is the gift of to-day; and it is by notoriety that our almost 
countless artists live, move, and have their being. And what gives 
them notoriety but this perpetual babble and print concerning them ? 
They are written into importance. ‘They are forced upon the notice 
of hundreds of thousands who otherwise would no more think of visit- 
ing Burlington House than they do of visiting the British Museum. 
A couple of columns in the Times would send half the town to tlie 
Isle of Dogs to see a bottle-nosed whale. Not to be mentioned by the 
daily papers is as good as to be damned. And look at the result of 
all this notoriety. Notoriety is worth money in the days we live in; 
and Liverpool vies with Manchester, Yorkshire with Lancashire, 
London with the shires, in securing these tremendous treasures of art 
. of which the whole world is talking. 

Whatever, therefore, may be the real influence of all this busy 
criticism of pictures on the excellence of art—and that point we have 
already considered—the influence in favour of its popularity is im- 
mense. And the world has never yet seen the phenomenon of a thing 
being extensively popular and yet being extensively thought little of. 
Talk to the run of people one meets, and it will at once be seen that 
their estimate of English art isvery high. “Great picture !’—“Splendid 
picture !”—“ Grand work !”—* Superb painting !’—these are the terms 
of rapture which greet one’s ears at the dinner-tables and in the ball- 
rooms we have spoken of. Artists with eyes in their heads must know 
that all such language applied to their contemporaries is inconsiderately 
and ridiculously lavish ; and, unless they had entered into a “ ca’ me, ca’ 
thee” compact, it is quite certain that, were they to sit in judgment 
on each other's performances, they would arrive at far less flattering 
conclusions than are roughly reached by the general public, incited 
and abetted by that lay criticism which is so bitterly complained of. 

It will have been perceived that it is from no particular sympathy 
with the press, or with lay criticism, that we defend them against 
Mr. O’Neil’s accusation of being the cause of the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of art, since we thoroughly agree with him that its condition 
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is unsatisfactory, and not with the press and the lay critics, who 
appear to regard its state, not only as perfectly satisfactory, but as 
eminently flourishing. To a person who neither judges nor procures 
his entertainment conventionally, who never praises unless he approves, 
and who is never gratified without eflicient cause, it is a standing 
marvel how so many thousands of people can have their organs of 
veneration and enjoyment affected by periodical visits to exhibitions of 
modern pictures. It argues an absence of the critical faculty to an 
extent that is ludicrous. What between ambitious ideas imperfectly 
rendered or not rendered at all, and mean ideas that were not worth 
rendering, the intelligent visitor to such places, armed with a standard 
of excellence already provided for him by familiarity with the old 
masters, goes away with a feeling of wonder and humiliation, and the 
painful conviction—that whether or not Rousseau was right in arguing 
that art had not contributed to civilisation,—civilisation, in its modern 
sense at least, has certainly not ministered to the progress of art. 

We have been warned, very properly, by Mr. O'Neil, that the lay 
critic makes monstrous blunders concerning the technical excellence 
of pictures. It would be wonderful if he did not, whenever he was 
rash enough to speak dogmatically on the point. All such points he 
had much better leave to the initiated, to artists themselves, nourish- 
ing meanwhile the feeling that, when they are all agreed upon them, 
he will freely accept their unanimous judgment; but that, till that 
moment arrives, he will retain his own opinion, expressing it, how- 
ever, with great modesty and diffidence. But upon points which can 
with no fairness be termed technical—such as the design, the composi- 
tion, the harmony, even the colouring, and much more the force, the 
pathos, and the subtlety of the picture—we cannot but think that the 
lay critic, properly prepared by an acquaintance with and a genuine 
appreciation of works of avowedly the highest order, may confidently 
venture to take an independent and decided view of his own. It is, 
however, with yet another branch of the subject that we wish to 
deal, and one which nobody would be pronounced incompetent to 
handle simply because he is a lay critic. We allude to the subjects, 
interests, and scope of contemporary art; and we have no hesitation 
in affirming these to be paltry, narrow, and unsatisfactory. If by the 
word “art” be meant little or nothing more than technical excellence, 
we dare say that the most competent judges would assert that great 
works of art nowadays abound. But if its legitimate signification be 
attached to it, and art be taken to comprehend the conception of a 
thing and the thing conceived, as well as the manner of execution 
then it may reasonably be doubted if a work of the highest order has 
been seen on the walls of the Academy, at any rate, during the last 
fifteen years. And how these considerations are to be excluded we 
cannot conceive. If they may be excluded, Gray’s Elegy is a far 
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greater work than Shakespeare’s Hamlet, for it is far more faultless in 
conception and execution ; and many of the illuminations in the choir- 
books of Siena or Padua are superior to Michael Angelo’s Last Judg- 
ment, for they are by no means so open to criticism. It is curious to 
see how modern artists, with a guilty consciousness of the smallness 
of their work when done, chafe against the very phrase “high art,” 
love to pose a believer in it by asking him for a rigid definition, and, 
failing such a definition, endeavour to persuade themselves and other 
people that there is no such thing. Mr. O’Neil, in his pamphlet, 
provides us with a case in point. “Much nonsense,” he says, “has 
been uttered concerning high art, and I fear the same will often be 
repeated. Once for all, high art is not big art, nor does it apply to 
the subject treated. For, whatever may be the relative importance of 
the ideas to be developed and the technical difficulties to be overcome, 


high art refers solely to the manner in which the idea is expressed ; so . 


that a Dutch boor by Ostade, or a Venetian senator by Titian, equally 
merits the appellation.” 

It is indubitable that a vast amount of nonsense has, as Mr. O’Neil 
says, been written concerning high art; but it may be doubted if 
greater nonsense was ever written concerning it than the above. 
The avowal, in one place, that “a higher feeling is aroused in the 
presence of invention and dramatic power,’ and in another the 
acknowledgment of “the greater difficulties to be overcome in a 
more intellectual development of the qualities in art,” would seem 
to show that the writer has not made up his mind so clearly on the 
subject as his confidence of language would imply. But there is no 
need to show inconsistency in order to dispose of the theory of a man 
who professes to hold that high art has nothing to do with the sub- 
ject treated. An imperfect acquaintance with the uses of language 
often leads a person to be sophistical, almost without knowing it, and 
to impose upon his own intellect with a wretched verbal quibble. 
The passage we have quoted is a striking instance of this unfortunate 
process. “High art is not big art,” says Mr. O'Neil. If by this be 
meant that a big picture is not necessarily a better picture, or one of 
a higher order of art, than a small one, the truth is so obvious that it 
can scarcely be supposed anybody ever stated or imagined the contrary. 
But if by the phrase, “high art is not big art,” it is intended to 
assert that size can never have anything to do with the merit or 
value of a picture, then the assertion is as obviously false as the other 
interpretation is obviously true. Mr. O’Neil, half unconsciously no 
doubt (for, like so many other people, he is indebted to language for 
his ideas and reasonings, instead of being indebted to ideas and 
reasonings for his language), in asserting what may be taken to be 
true, intends his readers to take his words in a sense which is assuredly 
false. We cannot say at what precise superficies of canvas high art 
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ever begins; but we certainly can name a superficies—a square inch, 
for instance—on which high art would be impossible. And why is 
this the case? Precisely because there are certain subjects which 
cannot be adequately treated on a lilliputian scale; and these are the 
subjects which common sense and common language alike qualify as 
great subjects, and subjects of high art. So that an exposure of 
Mr. O’Neil’s dictum that high art is not big art has led us, as might 
have been expected, to the overthrow of his other dictum, that “ high 
art does not apply to the subject treated ;” or, as he says again, in 
different language, “high art refers solely to the manner in which the 
idea is expressed.” His illustration of this supposed truth is 
exceedingly curious. “A Dutch boor,’ he says, “by Ostade, or 
a Venetian senator by Titian, equally merits the appellation.” 
Certainly—provided that we be allowed to read the last clause in 
the sense, that the two equally merit or do not merit the appellation. 
We doubt if even a court chamberlain ever imagined that a portrait 
of a gentleman was, by virtue of its subject, a greater work of art 
than the portrait of a beggar. Indeed, ceteris paribus, there would 
probably be opportunities — of pathos and picturesqueness, for 
instance—in the latter which would be wanting in the fcrmer. But 
what has such a parallel to do with the question? Absolutely 
nothing. A Venetian senator and a Dutch boor are of very different 
degrees of excellence as far as social estimation is concerned, but 
as far as art is concerned, they are of equal value; and only accidental 
qualities, which, as we have hinted, are just as likely to tell in favour 
of the boor, will make them of unequal excellence looked at as subjects 
for art. Similarly, an historical picture, consisting, as well might 
be, of nothing but Dutch boors, might be set side by side with an 
historical picture consisting of Venetian senators; and, supposing 
them to be equally well executed, there is nothing in the subjects to 
prevent both of them being equally specimens of high art. But will 
there be no difference, and a difference of kind, between the pictures 
containing the single boor and the single senator, and the pictures 
consisting respectively of the crowd of boors, each acting his part in 
a great pictorial drama, and of the throng of senators similarly 
employed? If high art does not apply to the subject treated, then 
the picture of a pig may be high art. As the domestic habits of pigs 
do not as yet figure conspicuously on the walls of the Royal Academy, 
it is not unlikely that Mr. O’Neil, and the many modern artists who 
would like to believe that his dictum is true, would reply that the 
animal in question is a proper subject for high art. Let, however, one 
or two rising artists dedicate their energies to reviving this neglected 
department of their profession ; let them attain marked success in it ; 
let the intelligent public, abetted by an appreciative press, discern the 
touching beauties that have long lain hidden in the straw, and let 
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these works of high art fetch handsome prices, and we feel quite sure 
that the gentlemen who now imagine that their club interiors, their 
everlasting nurseries, their attitudinising children, their broken-hearted 
young women, and their admirable young men, constitute high art, 
would soon protest against including the denizens of the sty in the 
eategory.* or this is what it all means at bottom. The same self- 
love which would then urge them to narrow their theory of high art, 
in order to exclude the painters of pigs, now induces them to give it as 
large an extension as possible, in order to get themselves included 
among those who have treated something higher than the subjects we 
have indicated. But for this interested motive, we should hear little 
or nothing of the “much nonsense” that “has been uttered con- 
cerning high art,” and should have fewer attempts, both in conversa- 
tion and print, to plunge the question into a state of hopeless 
ambiguity. Nothing is such sheer waste of time as a mere logomachy ; 
and we should be quite ready to allow high art to stand for nothing 
more than “ the manner in which the idea is expressed,” if only those who 
thus desire to fix its signification will frankly acknowledge the infinite 
distance that divides the Royal Academy from the National Gallery— 
though the latter, in spite of its excellent specimens of certain masters, 
is a very inadequate substitute for a visit to Venice, Florence, and 
Rome—and having confessed the difference, will then invent and 
establish a term, other than high art, to express it. Till that be done, 
we cannot afford to throw away the only term that serves our purpose. 
Only those who have a very different purpose to serve, or who are not 
acquainted that such a mischievous purpose exists, will use it so 
lavishly. 

We have said that we did not purpose to enter into the technical 
merits of modern painting, though a pretty extensive acquaintance 
with the classic lands of pictorial art does not permit us to doubt that, 
even in this matter, the very best productions of to-day do not reach 
the excellence attained three centuries and a half ago. But when we 
approach the subjects on which modern art aspires to expend its 
energies, we have no scruple in saying that they are, on the whole, of 
so trivial and inferior, and in many instances of so unartistic a nature, 
as at the very threshold to shrivel and starve the interest of the 
looker-on, Sir Joshua Reynolds, in the account of his “'Tour through 
Flanders and Holland,” observes that it may be worthy of considera- 
tion, how far the circumstance that Protestant countries have thought 
proper to exclude pictures from their churches, may be the cause of 
no Protestant country having ever produced a history-painter ; and 


* Of course it is not intended to assert that pigs cannot be introduced 
into a picture aspiring to come in the category of high art. Indeed, 
Rubens has painted the inside of a stable, in which he places the Prodigal 
Son feeding with hogs; but this is scarcely one of his most admired works, 
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he suggests that, now the violence and acrimony with which the 
separation of the churches was made are things of the past, the 
impolitie exclusion might be advantageously abandoned. Doubtless 
it is true that such a state of things must operate as a check upon the 
production of good historical pictures, if the tendency to produce them 
existed ; but that a changed condition would not necessarily call the 
tendency into existence may be seen from the execrable productions 
which crown the altars in Italian churches built or renovated last 
century, and from the present deplorable condition of Italian art. 
‘The patronage of priests or government will avail nothing towards the 
production of any form of art which is not silently and unconsciously 
demanded by the age itself. Can any one doubt, that if painting had 
been an art pursued in England at the time of Shakespeare, as litera- 
ture was, this country would not have produced historical pictures of 
the very finest class? The opportunity passed by, and has never 
returned. The sister art of poetry was more fortunate, and our lan- 
guage boasts, in consequence, a host of splendid dramatists, topped by 
one towering figure. ‘The plays of Shakespeare remain, bristling with 
subjects for historical pictures, but with what result? In oil, one or 
two ludicrous attempts, and a number of cabinet pictures, containing 
two or three secondary figures. If any one believes that patronage, 
public or private, would procure for us paintings in keeping with and 
worthy of our glorious and dramatic history, let him go and look at 
the unhappy frescoes in our Houses of Parliament, and be answered. 
Infinitely sooner would we have even club interiors, if properly 
executed, everlasting nurseries, attitudinising children, broken-hearted 
young women, and admirable young men, than such abortions as 
these. or there is a force, a real power, at the back of the others: 
and that is the force ofa very big thing, called the nineteenth century, 
verily wanting them, liking them, and ready to pay for them. This 
tendency of the century is shared by the artist himself, who is part 
of the century; and therefore it is not only an instruction to him 
to do it, but an instruction to him how to do it. Why is it that 
if a poet nowadays sits down to write a tragedy, he writes such a 
bad one? Because he has got nobody to help him. The age is not 
at his back. Just so is it with the painters. A Parliament, in a 
freak of generous enthusiasm, votes money for a series of grand his- 
torical frescoes, and the country, no doubt, would be delighted to have 
them. Eminent hands are selected for the work, and the frescoes are 
executed. The press—that claqgueur with which Mr. O’Neil is so 
unnaturally angry—is at first highly complimentary and congratula- 
tory, and sends the whole town to see them. A little time passes 
away, and the country hears, not with much concern, but with no 
concern at all, that in a few years the frescoes will be no more, and 
that there will be only a dirty blotchy wall for all the money voted by 
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a gencrous Parliament. The country is quite right; they had better 
perish—for, indeed, they were misbegotten things, if indeed they were 
ever begotten at all, and are not rather a simulation of the simulation 
of life. 

Many modern artists feel this, and accordingly they cling to their 
club interiors. Better a live dog than a dead lion. Nor do we mean 
to imply that some of them do not rise to a higher argument than 
club interiors. They do; but the best of them—mark! the best of 
them—hold the mirror up to nature, the nature that they happen to 
know, and are the chronicle of the time, such as it is. They are not 
responsible for its phenomena and character. They did not make 
either, but they reflect both, and that is their function—not to make 
unhappy frescoes, growing beautifully less. They have nothing to 
reproach themselves with, but are, many of them, excellent artists in 
such lower walks of art as industrialism, science, and domestic 
feeling have not closed to them. Better surely is it to walk where 
there is a road that leads somewhere than to try to travel over an 
obliterated one that leads nowhere. But along with this determination 
should go the avowal that the old road was a better road than the 
new one, ant led to a far more important bourne. 

How strongly the temper of the time acts upon the artist’s choice 
of subjects, or at least upon his power to render adequately the subject 
chosen, might be conclusively shown by an examination, seriatim, of 
the pictures on the Royal Academy walls in any given year. It would 
be seen that the best and most satisfactory pictures—pictures in which 
the idea has been most clearly conceived and is most definitely 
rendered—are pictures whose subject is in harmony with the tastes, 
occupations, and tendencies of the public. No doubt many weak or 
monstrous pictures, dealing with modern domestic interiors and senti- 
ment, might be pointed out; but we doubt their being so weak or so 
monstrous as the majority of pictures, which, attempting a higher 
flight, grapple with subjects a successful treatment of which, were 
such possible nowadays, would make them immortal. We have pur- 
posely abstained from mentioning the names and criticising the works 
of individual artists; and, if we violate our rule, it shall be as briefly 
as possible, and more for the purpose of illustrating our meaning than 
with the object of criticising the artists and the pictures named. There 
were two pictures of Mr. Leighton’s in the Academy of this year 
which attracted a good deal of attention—“ Deedalns and Icarus,” and 
“ Helios and Rhodos.” It is quite certain that the age did not help 
Mr. Leighton to paint those two pictures. Rather, indeed, had he to 
contend against the age in order to paint them. But with what 
result? Mr. Leighton has a very fine sense of beauty, probably a 
sense finer and keener than any of his contemporaries; and he 
cherishes a high ideal. And no doubt there is much beauty, much 
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loveliness, ia the works we have named. But are they a satisfactory, 
an adequate rendering of the story of “ Helios and Rhodos,” or of 
“Deedalus and Icarus”? We abstain, it will be noticed, from all 
technical criticism, and ask that one broad simple question. Let us 
ask another. In point of adequacy and satisfactoriness what are they 
by the side of Mr. Faed’s “ Only Herself”? Yet who can doubt that 
Mr. Leighton’s aim is the higher of the two? And the wonder is, 
not that these works of his are not better, but that they are so good. 

Another illustration of the point on which we are insisting is the 
excellence of many of the landscapes—qué landscapes (intending by 
this to intimate that Turner’s landscapes are far more than landscapes) 
—and of much of the animal painting of the day. ‘There exists a 
genuine love of scenery and a general interest in it; nor is this more 
conspicuous than the affectionate curiosity exhibited towards the dumb 
portion of creation. These two prevailing sentiments have at one and 
the same time directed the attention and strengthened the hands of 
the artists who have so strikingly succeeded in these departments. 
But even here what is the limit of the public taste? It is the limit 
imposed by realism. Sir Edwin Landseer’s picture of “'The Swannery 
Invaded by Eagles” had scarcely been exhibited a day before some- 
body objected that eagles never attack in flocks, but singly ; and the 
objection was immediately taken up and repeated by almost everybody. 
We do not say that supposing the fact—-which is disputed—to be as 
stated, it is not a serious flaw in the picture, the picture being what 
it is. It has all the character and pretensions of realism, and Sir 
Edwin has considered it necessary to maintain stoutly that eagles do 
attack in the manner depicted by him. but what a flood of light does 
this throw upon the artists and the public—in a word, upon the art 
and art-criticism of the day! In“ Alastor; or, the Spirit of Solitude,” 
occur these lines :— 


“Thou hast a home, 
Beautiful bird! Thou voyagest to thy home, 
Where thy sweet mate will twine her downy neck 
With thine, and welcome thy return with eyes 
Bright in the lustre of thine own fond joy.” 

Now, did it ever occur to a critic to ask if swans do really inter- 
twine their necks? Had he done so, no doubt he would have received 
an answer in conformity with his expectations—that they do not. But 
he would have been thought an abominable blockhead ; and the beauty 
and artistic excellence of the passage we have quoted can never be 
marred by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. But 
Sir Edwin, in unconscious obedience to the tendencies and dictates of 
the time, prides himself upon his accurate acquaintance with the habits 
of the animals he draws and paints so well, and upon that more than 
upon aught else. The public finds it very natural that he should do 
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so, and takes him at his word. And lo! some fine morning, he ex- 
hibits what, it is no secret, he himself regards as his magnum opus ; 
and his admirers, instead of admiring, set to work to argue with him, 
if something, which it is the easiest thing in the world when brought 
before the picture, or indeed away from it, to conceive as happening, 
ever as a fact did happen! A work of art is shown, and the result 
is a wrangle about an obscure question of natural history! And the 
artist himself finds the contention most reasonable! To this com- 
plexion have we come at last. 

The age, therefore, if it have any fault to find with its art, must 
find fault with itself. It is the fons et origo mali. Whatever damage 
science and criticism have done to art, Mr. O’Neil must charge, not 
upon any particular set of men called “lay critics” or “the press,” 
but upon the age which fosters both. It makes both artists and 
critics what they are, and it has no right to complain of the result. 
On the whole, artists do their best for it. There is a certain amount 
of slovenly work, no doubt,—of greedy work,—of work that stoops, 
instead of soaring. But so there always was. The mischief does not 
lie in the men. It is impossible to know some of them and not get rid 
of that supposition. But the more one studies and knows the cha- 
racter of the period in which they are working, the more obvious does 
it become why they are what they are, and why there is at present no 
prospect of their becoming anything more. “ Nd generosum, nil 
magnificens sapit,” is the verdict which any dispassionate person must 
pass on the disposition of the age in which we live; and without those 
two qualities it is impossible that art should fulfil its loftiest mission. 
It may flatter the vanity of private persons, or tickle the taste of 
a crowd; but it will never truly civilise a community or exalt a 
nation. 
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The * Convulsionnaires” of St. Médard. 


3y Tuomas ApoLpHvus TROLLOPE. 





Very few Englishmen, however well they may know Paris, have 
ever been in the Rue Mouffetard. To the majority of the Parisians 
who dwell in that part of the city which strangers are acquainted 
with, it is probably equally a terra incognita—as much so, no 
doubt, as Rosemary Lane is to an habitué of Pall Mall. Nevertheless, 
a visit to the Rue Mouffetard would not be without interest to a 
student of the life of great cities in all its forms. 

It is in the heart of the Faubourg St. Marcel, on the farther side 
of the Seine,—forming, in fact, the south-easternmost part of Old Paris. 
Perhaps you may have been at St. Genevidve for the sake of the 
library. In that case, when you were there, the Rue Mouffetard 
was a very short distance off to the eastward. 

Though a curious and not an uninteresting street to walk through, 
it can hardly be called a pleasant one. It is mainly inhabited by 
chiffonniers, mingled with no slight sprinkling of various repre- 
sentatives of the “classes dangereuses ;” and the physiognomy of 
the region is very strikingly and curiously suggestive of modes 
and phases of Parisian life little dreamed of by the denizen of the 
Boulevart des Italiens. 

The object of the present paper, it is true, is concerned with 
the Rue Mouffetard only as it was a hundred and forty years ago. 
But as some people like to explore the scenes of strange and 
memorable events, it is fair to tell readers of the following pages 
what sort of locality the Rue Mouffetard, now at all events, is. 

Even the Rue Mouffetard is doubtless very much changed from 
what it was a hundred and forty years ago. But the spot to which 
it ‘is desired to call the reader’s attention is probably the most 
unchanged in the whole street. Near the northern end of the street, 
on the left-hand side of one going towards the barrier, there is a 
small and very ancient church. It is indeed one of the oldest in 
Paris, and is dedicated to a saint who never made much noise 
in the world on any other occasion save that to which the following 
pages refer. very saint, it may be supposed, like every dog, has his 
day; and though I do not find that St. Médard has any one 
of the three hundred and sixty-five specially appropriated to him, 
yet in one sense he had his day of credit and renown, and his name 
was for awhile even as a household word in men’s mouths. 

Two or three French notabilities lie buried in this obscure little 
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church: Oliver Patru, the great lawyer,—the French Quintilian, 
as he was called; Pierre Nicol, whose ‘Essais de Morale” were 
once celebrated ; and one or two more. Nobody of any sort of note 
would be buried at St. Médard’s now, even if burial in the Parisian 
churches were still practised. Of how many of our obscurer London 
churches might a similar remark be made! And how illustrative the 
fact is of that change in the social constitution of the world, which in 
other cities, as well as in London and Paris, has divided these huge 
masses of human beings into rich quarters and poor quarters! Dives 
and Lazarus held less entirely aloof from each other in the days of our 
ancestors, in life as well as in death, than they do in our own! 

Well! in the midst of the crowded reeking houses, inhabited by 
the chiffonniers and the “dangerous” people, behind the little church 
of St. Médard, there is a small burying-ground. Every Londoner 
must know or be able to guess the look of the place:—the dank 
dreary spot, surrounded by the tall houses, which all turn their backs 
upon the unlovely space, with its rank unwholesome-looking grass ; 
its crowded, neglected, and forgotten tombs; its heavy and close 
atmosphere! “ God’s acre,” the Germans prettily call their burying- 
grounds; but any more apparently banned and God-forgotten spots 
than the small hidden-away cemeteries of London and Paris it is 
difficult to imagine! 

But a hundred and forty years ago, all Paris was talking about the 
Cemetery of St. Médard; and enormous crowds of all classes of the 
citizens were thronging the place all day and every day. And as 
the cause which produced these results belongs to one of the strangest 
and most curious chapters in the history of human nature, and as 
men’s minds have been once again in the history of the world much 
drawn recently to the examination of phenomena of a kindred nature, 
it may not be uninteresting to many readers to see the story referred to 
told somewhat more succinctly than they would find it in the pages of 
old books, which they would indeed be little likely to look into at all. 

In the year 1727, in May, the body of Francois de Paris, who 
died in the thirty-seventh year of his age, was buried in the churchyard 
of St. Medard, under a slab of stone raised about a foot above the level 
of the ground. Francois de Paris had been in deacon’s orders, but 
had never been promoted to the priesthood. He was the son of 
a counsellor of the Paris Parliament, and was intended by his family 
to follow his father’s profession; but his own wish to enter the 
Church was so strong, and the opinion of those theologians whom 
his family consulted on the subject was so decided as to the reality 
of his vocation, that he was allowed to follow his own inclination. 
He studied theology therefore, took deacon’s orders, and laboured 
among the poor of his parish as a catechist. When, however, the 
position of parish priest of St. Come was offered to him, his strong 
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Jansenist opinions would not permit him to make the declara- 
tions, which the quarrel between the Jansenists and the Jesuits had 
led the Government to impose as a condition of holding any prefer- 
ment in the Church, and thus all further progress in the ecclesias- 
tical career was closed against him. Thereupon he resolved, as we 
are told, to lead an eremitical life; and having acquired a small 
house in the Faubourg St. Marcel, he never quitted it save to 
distribute his income among the poor. He also lodged as many 
of them as he could in his house; and not content with giving all 
he had, unless he could also give his own exertions, he purchased a 
stocking-weaving machine, that he might increase his means of 
doing good by his bodily labour. 

His life meanwhile was ascetic to the last degree——to such a 
degree that, emaciated and worn-out by privations, he utterly ruined 
his health, and died at the age of seven-and-thirty. 

In the meantime he had made himself notorious as one of the most 
vehement Jansenists, and consequent opponents of the Jesuits, and of 
the system which had then all the support of the Court and the 
Government. He was among the most uncompromising rebels against 
all the various authorities which were attempting to coerce the con- 
science of the nation by imposing on France what would now be called 
a thorough system of Ultramontanism. He was “appellant et re-appel- 
lant” against the famous “ Bull Unigenitus,” and was thus‘ placed 
very much in the position of the English nonjuror of a not very 
different epoch. 

But in order to understand aright the position of the deacon Paris, 
aud yet more the real bearing of the singular events which are here 
to be narrated, it is necessary that an attempt should be made to lay 
before the reader such an account of the religious aspect of France at 
that day as it may be possible to compress from whole libraries of 
volumes into a few paragraphs. 

From a very early part of the reign of Louis XIV., a considerable 
degree of order and decency was restored to the Church of France, 
which, during the civil wars and disturbances of the preceding reigns, 
had been very grossly characterised by an entire absence of either. 
Laymen were no longer permitted to hold benefices under colour of 
trusteeship ; the revenues of bishoprics were no longer given to cour- 
tiers ; and the dignitaries of the Church were required to be, if not 
Christian in their lives, at least theological in their pursuits, preju- 
dices, and modes of thought. But a clergy occupied with theology 
could not long remain other than a divided clergy. 

Cornelius Jansen, Bishop of Ghent, who died in 1576——a good man 
and a good bishop, according to his lights—had written a work on 
St. Augustine, in which he had held views respecting freewill, works, 
and grace, very much akin to the scheme of doctrine generally known 
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amongst us as Calvinistic. Nobody, or scarcely anybody, read his 
book, for it was a very thick one; but a Frenchman, Duvergier de 
Hauranne, who had been a friend of Jansen, and who was Abbot of 
St. Cyran, came to Paris, and, as Voltaire says, “persuaded some 
young doctors and some old women.” Upon this, the Jesuits de- 
manded of Rome the formal condemnation of the work of Jansenius, 
and obtained what they asked in 1641. 

The Jesuits, the tone and the tendency of whose philosophy and 
teachings had always been objective rather than subjective, were just 
then rendered more especially violent against any such doctrines as 
those of Jansen by their adoption of the celebrated system recently 
invented by the Spaniard Molina, which seems to be mainly an attempt 
to make the hopeless incomprehensibilities of freewill, foreknowledge, 
grace, and predestination, comprehensible by dint of logomachic subtle- 
ties still more incomprehensible. 

Molinism, in its practical results, however, did much worse than 
this; for schemes of doctrine erected on his positions by subtle and 
fine-drawn logical process, led Jesuit confessors, in their eagerness to 
acquire power by making things pleasant to powerful sinners, to 
elaborate those detestably immoral conclusions and axioms which very 
soon made Jesuit morality a byword. 

At first sight it might seem that a precisely contrary practical result 
was to have been expected from the conflicting doctrines of Jansenism 
and Jesuitism. The first taught that man can be saved only by free 
grace—nowise by his own works or merits; that some men were 
predestined to salvation, and others (the great majority) to eternal 
punishment, let their conduct be what it might. Certainly the result 
to be anticipated from such teaching was a great throwing-off of moral 
restraints by submitting to which nothing was to be gained. The 
Jesuit doctrine, on the other hand, inculcated the worth and the 
necessity of “ good works,” and might thus be supposed to be decidedly 
more favourable toa virtuous life. 

Nevertheless, all such anticipations were very signally and curiously 
shown to be erroneous by the historical facts. The Jansenist teachers 
and divines of the period in question comprised all the most notori- 
ously virtuous and pure-living prelates aud preachers in France ; 
while not only all the worst men of that infamous time were strenuous 
supporters of the opposite party, but all the most prominent cham- 
pions on that side were very bad men indeed. 

Such being the case, it could hardly be otherwise at that day in 
France than that the bad men should be the victorious party in the 
struggle. The superior power of the Jesuits was also assured by that 
farseeing provision of their institute which forbade them to aspire to 
ecclesiastical dignities. For this led to their being chosen as the con- 
fessors of princes in almost every Catholic country in Europe ; and the 
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confessor of such a sovereign as Louis XIV. held in his hands, as 
will be readily understood, a very terrible power indeed. 

Thus we find a Le Tellier persecuting and oppressing the venerable 
and virtuous Arnould, and filling the prisons of France with Jansen- 
ists. Thus, a little later, under the infamous Regency, we see the 
wretch Dubois, the Regent’s prime minister and Archbishop of Cam- 
brai, subjugating and triumphing over the pious and pure, though 
weak, Cardinal de Noailles. Thus we have the infamous Tencin, 
Archbishop of Embrun, deposing and hunting to the death the saintly 
Soanen, Bishop of Senez. 

Nevertheless, all the elements of power in France were not on the 
side of the Jesuits. They had the court, the noblesse for the most 
part, the episcopate almost entirely, and the higher clergy; but the 
mass of the nation and the Parliament of Paris were on the other side. 
The mass of the nation did not, it is true, count for much ; but, despite 
the despotism of Louis XIV., the Parliament of Paris was still a 

ower. 
‘ It was not so much that the Parliament was Jansenist as a matter 
of religious doctrine, as that the Jesuits, in conformity with the un- 
changing genius of their institution and maxims, were violently 
Ultramontane, and bent on destroying the much-prized liberties of 
the Gallican Church. And it was mainly by the exercise of their 
power at Rome that the Jesuits sought to crush their opponents, 

It was with this view that Le Tellier caused the Pope to fulminate 
the celebrated Bull Unigenitus, which went near to cause a civil 
war in France. One hundred and three propositions drawn from 
Jansen’s work* were sent to Rome to be condemned. Rome con- 
demned one hundred and one of them. Among them were the follow- 
ing:—“It is good to read pious books, and especially the Holy 
Scriptures, on Sunday” !—“'The fear of an unjust excommunication 
ought not to prevent us from doing our duty”! 

The bull came in 1713, and at once raised a violent spirit of oppo- 
sition throughout the kingdom. France was divided into “ Acceptants” 
and “ Non-acceptants.” 

Louis XIV. insisted on the acceptation of the bull, and on the 
registry of it by the Parliament. And the Parliament, with much diffi- 
culty, and very much against its will, obeyed. 

Louis XIV. died in 1715, and his last days, even to the last 


* This is Voltaire’s statement. It is not quite accurate. The book and 
the propositions formally condemned by the Bull Unigenitus were the book 
and propositions of Father Quesnel, who had made a new French transla- 
tion of the Bible with copious notes. But these notes contained ali the 
doctrine of Jansen. For a list of many of the propositions condemned— 


quite incredibly to modern notions—see Sismondi’s “History of the 
French,” vol. xxvii. p. 192. 
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hours of them, were embittered by the violence of the quarrels which 
the bull had caused. 

Of course the Regent, Philip of Orleans, “cared for none of these 
things.” But he feared the possibility of finding Rome united with 
Spain against him, and he strove to pacify the contending parties 
without exasperating the wrath of either—with very little success. 
“The Church of France,” says Voltaire, “remained divided into two 
factions, the ‘Acceptants’ and the ‘Refusants’ (of the Bull Uni- 
genitus). The ‘Acceptants’ were the hundred bishops who had 
adhered to it under Louis XIV., the Jesuits, and the Capuchins; the 
‘Refusants’ were fifteen bishops, and all the rest of the nation. The 
‘Acceptants’ availed themselves of the power of Rome; the ‘ Re- 
fusants’ relied on the universities, the parliament, and the people. 
Volumes upon volumes, letters upon letters, were printed on either 
side. The names of schismatic and heretic were bandied about from 
one party to the other.” 

But the contest did not remain by any means within the limits of 
discussion, or even of mere political vituperation. The Romanising 
party appealed again and again to Rome. The Parliament of Paris 
forbade the answers to these appeals to be received or published. The 
Court issued edicts; the Parliament refused to register them. The 
bishops enjoined their clergy to make the most hideously tyrannical 
uses of the great power their position and the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church gave them at the deathbeds of their penitents and parish- 
ioners, and the lower clergy in some cases obeyed, and in many 
refused to obey, these injunctions. The bishops fulminated excom- 
munications against the recalcitrants, and the civil power supported 
them. 

The famous bull, which Louis XIV. had hoped would be the means 
of pacifying the ecclesiastical differences which were tearing France 
to pieces, proved, as Voltaire says, all but the occasion of a schism. 

The Court—even during the lifetime of Louis XIV., who, in some 
sort, really had opinions of his own on matters theological—would have 
been glad to secure peace, whichever party might have gotten the upper 
hand. Under the Regency it was yet more anxious to put an end to 
the quarrel, and was supremely indifferent to the whole subject in 
dispute. In the first years of Louis XV., the quiet-loving Fleuri 
would willingly have permitted either party to triumph, if by so doing 
he could have effectually silenced the other. 

Polemie wrath, however, was not to be so calmed; and even an 
ordinance, forbidding all men under severe penalties to speak upon the 
subject in any way, failed in its object, as might have been expected. 

Nevertheless the triumph, as far as material results went, remained 
with the Jesuits. Under these circumstances “the poor Jansenist 
party,” as Voltaire says, “had recourse to miracles. But miracles had 
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no longer any vogue. There was an old priest of Rheims (who had 
died in odour of sanctity), named Rousse, who cured toothache and 
sprains; but it was all no use. The Holy Sacrament, carried in 
procession through the Faubourg St. Antoine, healed a woman, named 
Lafosse, of a flux,—all to no purpose! At last some enthusiasts took 
it into their heads that a deacon named Paris, who had been buried in 
the Cemetery of St. Médard, worked miracles at his tomb.” 

And this last attempt, though it cannot be said to have been even- 
tually more successful than the others which Voltaire records, did 
nevertheless succeed in putting all Paris into commotion, and in pro- 
ducing a series of phenomena, the record of which has made one of 
the most curious chapters in the history of fanaticism and mental 
disease. 

The other tentatives in the same kind were like the matches of an 
incendiary, which fail to set the house or the haystack on fire; buat in 
the third ease, the fire blazed out beyond all the power of all the 
authorities in 'rance to extinguish it, and though the incendiaries of 
course failed to attain their object, the blaze made was a very large 
and a very conspicuous one indeed. 

When the Jansenist saint, whose opposition to the famous bull had 
shut him out from all preferment in the Church, had been buried, it 
was natural enough, in the state in whic! men’s minds then were, that 
a few earnest disciples of the persecuted creed should visit his tomb— 
that they should pray there, and that in doing se they should become 
much excited. And it came to pass that, in the c.se of some of these 
visitors and devotees, certain muscular twitchings or convulsions were 
observed. And the next thing was, that those who had seen the first 
persons thus affected became similarly wrought upon themselves. 
There is no reason—at all events no necessity—for supposing that 
either the first persons or their imitators were impostors. The first 
convulsions were slight, and such as may easily be supposed to have 
been produced on nervous subjects of excitable and imaginative tem- 
peraments by the circumstances of the case. The second, no doubt 
more violent, were produced by the same causes which had produced 
the first, plus the powerful effect on the imagination produced by the 
first manifestations. And this element in the causes, to which all the 
extraordinary facts which followed must be attributed, was, it will be 
observed, a constantly increasing one. 

The ery of “ Mmacre!” was at once raised ; thousands of persons 
crowded the little cemetery by day and by night, and cures began to 
be wrought. Cases were cited and passed from mouth to mouth of 
deaf persons who had heard, and of blind who had perceived glim- 
merings of light. Very soon the convulsions became manifestly con- 
tagious. The phenomenon is a recognised and well-known one. <All 
nervous affections would seem to be specially liable to be thus prop.a- 
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gated. Nervous people weep because they see others weep, and laugh 
because those around them laugh. We all are aware how contagious 
a yawn is. Moreover, the well-known instances which have been 
recorded of similar manifestations, all seem to show that quantity is a 
very important ingredient in nervous contagion. It is much more 
difficult to be resisted when a large number of persons all similarly 
affected are brought together. 

There can be no doubt that a very large number of those who were 
seized with convulsions at the tomb of the deacon Paris, were the 


sincere victims of their own imaginations and nervous temperaments. ~ 


And there can be as little doubt that, shortly after the phenomena 
began to manifest themselves, many impostors were to be found among 
the “ Convulsionnaires,” as they were termed. But the fact most 
curious and most difficult to be dealt with, and which is so thoroughly 
recognised by all inquirers into similar cases of nervous contagion, is, 
that sincerity and imposture may be found mixed together in the 
same individual, and that in almost every proportion—from nearly 
but not quite perfect sincerity, down to nearly but not quite com- 
plete imposture. 

The organisation of the enthusiasts who assembled around the tomb 
of the deacon Paris into a sect, or rather into several sects, of “ Convul- 
sionnaires,” “ Vaillantistes,” “ Eliséens,” “ Augustiniens,” and others, 
was in all probability wholly the work of imposture ; and the unhappy 
victims of their own diseased imaginations, who astonished all Paris 
by their practices when the fever was at its height, were doubtless 
led on to the extremity of extravagance by the conscious wickedness of 
the leaders. 

As usual in all similar cases, the greatest number of Convulsion- 
naires consisted of young girls. But they by no means all belonged 
to that category. There were many middle-aged women, as well as 
young men and old men, among them. But we think that tho prin- 
cipal performers in the extraordinary scenes which have now to be 
described were almost, if not quite, all women. 

The earliest Convulsionnaires were affected with slight convul- 
sions while praying by the side of the altar-tomb. Very soon the 
convulsions became more and more violent. Various cures were 
declared to be operated ; and persons took to lying on the stone of the 
tomb, with a view to obtaining such relief from sundry afflictions. 
‘The persons who so placed themselves were almost invariably attacked 
by convulsions, and these soon became so violent that the patients are 
described as bounding and springing, like carp on a pond-side, as they 
lay on the tombstone, and that with such frightful violence, that it 
seemed as if a second miracle only could have preserved their bones 
from being broken on the stone. 


At a very early stage of the business the whole thing seems to 
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have been organised alter the fashion of a constituted sect, the different 
members of which played different parts, and were styled by appro- 
priate terms, according to the nature of their gifts. The “ Discernans ” 
were scers—the prophets of the sect, who, in the access of their con- 
vulsions, uttered oracles—for the most part, of course, utterly unin- 
telligible. The “ Margoullistes” were another order in this strange 
hierarchy, whose special functions I have not been able to discover. 
The “ Figuristes” were those who, in the delirium of their convul- 
sions, represented by their actions and postures various scenes of Our 
Saviour’s Passion, or of the martyrdoms of the saints. Lastly, the 
“Secouristes” were those whose place it was to give succour to those 
who were in the access of convulsions. 

The “ secours” which it was the duty of these “Secouristes” to 
administer were divided into two kinds, the “ petits secours” and the 
“grands secours.” The “ petits secours” consisted in catching the 
“ Couvulsionnaires ” when the fit was on them, so as to prevent bad falls, 
in saving them {from the dangers to which the violence of their move- 
ments exposed them, and in arranging their garments when, as con- 
stantly happened, they were grievously disarranged. 

The “ grands secours,” otherwise called “ secowrs meurtriers ”—not 
without reason—consiste| in administering to the patients in convul- 
sions violent blows with sticks, or rather with logs of wood, in 
trampling on them with the feet, and in subjecting them at their own 
request to various kinds of torment. 

Moreover, to assume yet more unmistakably the appearance of a 
constituted sect, having its rules and its chiefs, they adopted a special 
costume to be worn during their exercises. ‘The members called each 
other “brother,” and “sister,’ and had a name by which they were 
known in the sect. And, what is more surprising, they had capitalists, 
who supplied the expenses necessary for their organisation. A certain 
Count Daverne was sent to the Bastille, in 1735, because he dissipated 
all his property in furnishing funds to the Convulsionnaires; and one 
Guy, a merchant hatter, was condemned to the same punishment for 
the same offence. 

In order to comprehend both the conduct of these spendthrift fana- 
ties and that of the government towards them, it is necessary to bear 
in mind what has been said of the condition of men’s minds at that 
time. All these convulsions and miracles were worked and suffered on 
behalf and on the side of Jansenism against the opposing Jesuit party. 
And the whole bulk of the nation, or at least of Paris, was Jansenist ; 
while the Court and upper clergy took the opposite side, and were 
energetically endeavouring to quench and stamp out all embers of the 
quarrel, Great numbers of Convulsionnaires were exposed in the 
pillory ; many were exiled, and many more imprisoned. Of course, 
such measures intensified the evil. It is enrious to find that as late 
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as 1775, at the beginning of the reign of Louis XVI., the Inspector 
Lamoignon, visiting the prisons of Paris, found in the Conciergerie a 
man and a woman who had been imprisoned there as Convulsion- 
naires for more than forty years. He told them to make formal 
instance to the proper magistrate, that they might be at once set at 
liberty. But far as the world outside the prison had moved on during 
those years, it was still the high-tide of fanaticism with them. They 
absolutely refused to make any application. But the formality was 
performed by an attorney for them, and they were turned out into a 
changed world, which had other matters than epileptico-religious 
fanatics to think about ! 

It is curious to speculate, whether, after all those long years of sus- 
tained resolution, hot zeal, and cherished indignation and fanaticism, it 
was not the most painful part of their martyrdom to be thus turned out 
on an utterly careless world, with free permission to have fits to any 
extent they pleased ! 

In reading the following account of some of the details of the 
proceedings of the Convulsionnaires, the reader will doubtless be 
reminded of the strange phenomena of painlessness, under circum- 
stances normally calculated to cause intense agony, which have been 
again and again exhibited by patients under magnetic influence, and 
under various forms of abnormal nervous condition. 

The first. patients to whom the grands secours, or secours meur- 
triers, seem to have been applied were young girls. “They asked 
to be beaten, tortured, martyrised. They called for blows and ill- 
treatment, and demanded torture as a benefit. It seemed as if the 
exaltation of brain had produced a complete revolution in the sensitive 
system. The sharpest pain had for them all the effect of pleasure.” * 

The “Secouristes” were usually vigorous and powerful young men, 
who used all their strength in doing their office. ‘They belaboured 
their patients, with violent blows of the fist, on the back, on the 
bosom, on the shoulders, according to the demand of the sufferer. 
Very frequently such treatment was not sufficiently severe to satisfy 
the patients. They vociferously demanded increased and more violent 
measures. The Secouristes would then stand upon the body of the 
patient outstretched on the tomb, aud trample and jump on every 
part of it, and continue the exercise till the Secouriste, if not the 
patient, was exhausted. 

Still the Convulsionnaire frequently remained unsatisfied and 
insatiable of suffering ; and every part of their bodies was, at their 
urgent demand, submitted to blows from a log of wood, given with all 
the force of a vigorous arm. 

Here is a statement, quoted by the above-cited Dulaure from a well- 
known work (Picard’s ‘‘ Cérémonies Religieuses ”) on the subject :— 


* Dulaure’s “ History of Paris,” vol. vii. p. 349. 
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“One of these girls received a hundred blows from a billet of 
wood on the head, the stomach, the loins. Another lay down at full 
length on her back. They placed a plank on her, and on this plank 
more than twenty men placed themselves. Another, having her petti- 
coat tied under her feet, remained for a long time with her feet in the 
air and her head on the ground. Others had their bosoms covered 
while the nipples of their breasts were wrenched and twisted with 
pincers, even to the laceration of the arteries.” 

The passage thus cited from Picard (which ought rather to have 
been cited from the Abbés Banier and Mascrier, who supplied the 
letterpress to Picard’s plates), is not to be found in the edition of 
1741, but only in that of 1808. There is, however, an article in the 
first edition on the Convulsionnaires, which the learned authors place 
among the ‘Ceremonies of the Protestant Religion,” and Picard 
gives two curious plates on the subject. One represents the Cemetery 
of St. Médard thronged with a crowd of people of both sexes and all 
conditions. One man is represented in violent convulsions on the 
famous altar-tomb, and three others, in full-bottomed wigs and the 
costume which Hogarth has made so familiar to us, are standing on 
the stone slab, engaged in holding the patient. The other represents 
a room, in which a great number of men and women, young and old, 
are assembled. Three or four Convulsionnaires are lying on dif- 
ferent parts of the floor. One man, lying to all appearance dead, is 
being violently belaboured with an immense bludgeon, which seems to 
be about five feet long and some two or three inches thick. One 
would say that one blow on the head from such a weapon must cause 
death. In another place, a man lying prostrate on his back is being 
danced on by two or three persons. Others, standing by, support the 
dancers, so as to enable them to keep their feet. In another part of 
the floor a young woman, extended on her back, is having her upturned 
face violently kicked by the shod heel of a man, who is evidently ex- 
erting all his force. There is a crucifix on the wall of the room. An 
old woman, seated in an armchair, is telling her beads. Some persons, 
ecclesiastics apparently, are reading from books. Many of the assem- 
bled throng seem to be only lookers-on. 

The wrenching of the bosom mentioned in Picard’s work seems to 
have been a favourite mode of martyrdom. “The exercise, which con- 
sisted in crushing and wrenching the nipples of the bosoms of the 
young female Convulsionnaires, was at that time very commonly 
practised.” * Another writer, a contemporary of the scenes he de- 
scribes, says that the Secouristes used to seize the breasts of these 
patients, and at their own request twist them (les leur tordaient) 
with violence. 

Jeanne Mouler, it is recorded, twenty-two years of age, caused a 

* Dulaure’s “ History of Paris,” vol. vii. p. 349. 
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hundred blows to be administered to her with a heavy andiron, which 
at each blow “ s'enfoneait fort avant dans son estomac.” While she 
thus suffered her face was beaming with delight, and she kept erying, 
“Ah! how good that is! Ah! that does me good! Put more 
strength into your blows, my brother, if you can.” 

The Government, which for some months abstained from taking 
any notice of these doings in the cemetery of the obscure little church, 
at last deemed it necessary to put a stop to scenes which scandalised 
all Paris. Many Convulsionnaires were shut up in the Bastille. 
Edicts were issued severely forbidding any person to have convulsioiis 
in public, or in any way to make a spectacle of themselves when so 
afilicted. The cemetery was shut up, and forbidden to be opened save 
for the purpose of a necessary burial. The next day a placard was 
found affixed to the gate, bearing the following inscription :— 


* De par le roi, défense a Dieu 
De faire miracle en ce lieu!” 


which may be Englished— 


“ Within these precincts, by the King’s decree, 
Notice to God,—no miracles must be!” 


The cemetery remained closed, and the Rue Moufletard was 
restored to its ordinary tranquillity. But, as might have been 
predicted, the sect of Convulsionnaires was by no means extirpated. 
On the contrary, the abominations which took place in the com- 
paratively private rooms to which the fanatics then betook them-elves 
were yet more horrible than aught that had preceded them. We are 
told of girls who swallowed burning coals, and of others who devoured 
bound copies of the New Testament. Others were pierced by swords 
in various parts of their bodies. But that which was considered the 
crowning feat, and the most meritorious of all the forms of martyrdom, 
was crucifixion. A young girl would extend herself on a plank, and 
cause her hands and feet to be pierced with nails and affixed to it. 
“ And,” adds Dulaure, “I am bound to say, inasmuch as I have the 
certainty of the truth of it, this practice has often been repeated in 
secret assemblies held in various towns of Fiance, even down to a time 
very little removed from our own.” (Dulaure wrote in the first 
quarter of this century.) 

Here is the account left on record by Dr. Morand, Physician to the 
Forces, who contrived to be present at one of the secret assemblies of 
Convulsionnaires :— 

“One of these meetings took place in a street of Paris called Des 
Vertus, in the Quartier St. Martin. Many girls and women, after 
having prayed and sung psalms, experienced convulsions, and fell into 
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a state approaching to dotage or imbecility. Then they demanded 
the secours meurtriers, which they called by the infantine name of 
‘nanan.’ They ran on their knees from one room to another, and 
employed childlike and caressing expressions in their demands for the 
infliction of torture. A man advanced in age, whom they called ‘ papa,’ 
directed with gravity their devout fury. A young woman, about 
twenty-five years of age, named Sister Rachel, opened the performance. 
She calmly (froddement) underwent the infliction of crucifixion ; 
allowed herself to be nailed to crossed planks through the hands and 
feet ; and declared that she was crucified for the second time. No sign 
of discontentment could be seen in her face except when a princess 
came in, whore cheeks were covered with rouge. The Convulsion- 
naires abominate this sort of vanity. Sister Rachel, when nailed to 
the cross, said that she was making ‘dodo.’ Sister Felicité, about 
thirty-five years of age, appeared next, and prepared herself for cruci- 
fixion, saying that she was about to suffer it for the twenty-first time. 
Two planks, fixed together in the form of a cross, were placed in a 
horizontal position. She stretched herself on these. They drove into 
her hands and feet nails five inches long, which penctrated far into 
the wood. In this state she conversed with the bystanders. Presently 
she demanded that her tongue should be pierced, and they perfo- 
rated it with the point of a sword. ‘Then she commanded that 
it should be slit; and she was obeyed. Then a woman of sixty 
years of age, whose name in the sect was Sister Sion, rolled 
on the floor, pronounced a long and altogether unconnected dis- 
course, and then prayed with great ardour. ‘Thereupon the 
‘papa’ threw himself on her, and trampled with his feet every 
part of her body, until she said ‘Enough.’ Very soon she cried 
‘Encore!’ and the ‘papa’ redoubled the violence of his tramplings. 
Then she fell into convulsions, and they administered to her the 
‘ secours de la biche. It was a great stick of oak-wood, half a foot 
in diameter, with which she was struck again and again, the striker 
whirling it round to add violence to the blow. Then she was suljected 
to the martyrdom of ‘the press.’ Her body was violently compre:sed 
by girths drawn with grcat force. During this horrible compression 
they gave her kicks with such violence that it shook the entire room. 
Meanwhile Sister Rachel had remained nailed to the cross in an up- 
right position. They went to her and unnailed her. She lost but 
little blood. A young and pretty woman, Sister Susan, was reading 
prayers on her knees. She fainted and had convulsions. Her husband, 
who was present, trampled on her with extraordinary zeal, stamped on 
her arms and hands, and pricked her with the point of a sword at the 
places where she told him.” 

At another meeting in the Rue de Touraine, in the Marais, at which 
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Dr. Morand was present, a commissary of police suddenly made his 
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appearance, and took down the names of all present. The result was 
that many of the principal actors and actresses were shut up in the 
Bastille. 

But all the efforts of the Government failed to root out the malady. 
By degrees the change in the moral and social atmosphere which had 
gendered it caused its gradual extinction. The judicious reader will 
perceive how far this curious mental contagion was from being an 
isolated case ;—how closely it is allied to other similar and yet in- 
structively dissimilar epidemics; and will add the strange record to 
the mass of materials which history is accumulating for the further 
elucidation of the problem which must be solved before the meus 
sana in corpore sano shall be the universal heritage. 
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Mademoiselle Scuderi: 
A TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


ComPLerELy overcome by the recollections brought before him, Olivier 
paused. Mademoiselle Seuderi, horror-struck at the turn which his 
narrative had taken in regard to Cardillac, a man whom she had 
always looked upou as the very soul of honour and rectitude, ex- 
claimed: “This is a fearful charge which you make against your 
deceased master. Is it possible that Cardillac could have been a 
member of that murderous band which has made Paris little better 
than a den of thieves ?” 

“What say you ?” returned Olivier. “ Cardillac one of the band? 
I tell you, Madame, no such band ever existed. It was Cardillac 
alone, who, with extraordinary cunning, sought out his victims in 
every quarter of the city. And it was because he had no accomplices, 
that he was able to carry on his bloody schemes with so much security, 
and for so long a time to deceive the authorities. The fact of his being 
alone put them off the scent, and made it almost impossible to trace 
out the deeds when they were committed. 

‘But suffer me to continue my story. Its issue will reveal to you 
the career of one of the most abandoned and most unfortunate of men : 

“T was now again installed in Cardillac’s house as his assistant. 
There was no receding from the step that I had taken, though at 
times I felt myself to be almost an accomplice in my master’s evil 
deeds. But, in my love for Madelon, I forgot the sorrows that 
tormented me, and in her presence succeeded in hiding every exter- 
nal evidence of the inward grief that was consuming my very heart. 

“T continued to work with her father, but scarcely ever inter- 
changed a word with that strange being, who in the daytime 
performed all the dutics of a tender parent and a good citizen, and 
at night glided forth on the prosecution of his unholy deeds. Madelon, 
pure as an angel, loved him with an almost idolatrous affection ; and 
often I trembled to think what would be the consequences to her, if 
vengeance ever overtook her father in the midst of his unparalleled 
career of iniquity. ‘That alone was sufficient to close my mouth, and 
the details of the murder which I had witnessed remained a secret in 
my own bosom. Although I had gathered enough, from the words of 
the city guard on that night, to be certain that Cardillac alone was the 
perpetrator of all the murders that had been committed, yet why he 
should sink himself so deep in sin—what were his motives, what his 
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object, and how he managed to carry out his purpose—all this was a 
mystery which no amount of thought on my part could unravel. 

“T had not long, however, to wait for a solution. One morning 
Cardillac, who was usually in the highest spirits, laughing and joking, 
entered the room, looking very grave and thoughtful. He had scarcely 
commenced his work, and brought together a quantity of pearls and 
precious stones, when he suddenly pushed them all aside, and, rising 
from his seat, addressed me thus: 

“Olivier, matters cannot remain between us as they are now; our 
present relations are intolerable. I connot resist destiny, and destiny 
has put into your hands what the subtlest artifices of Desgrais and his 
satellites have failed to discover. My evil star impels me to work at 
night, and you have seen that work. Your evil star led you to follow 
me, hid you in an impenetrable veil of darkness, gave noiselessness to 
your footsteps, so that you came upon me unawares; and J, who in the 
darkest night can see clearly as a tiger, and who can hear the slightest 
sound in the streets—I was completely taken by surprise. In your 
present position, I know, there is not the least fear of your betraying 
me. Your evil star, I say, has made you my associate, and I will tell 
you all,’ 

“T longed to repudiate the notion of my being in any sense an asso- 
ciate or accomplice of this most consummate hypocrite ; but his language 
filled me with a horror and astonishment, which for a time overcame 
every other sentiment,and strangled the words before utterance. I 
gazed blankly upon him, while he drew his workstool near to me, and 
sat down by ny side. He seemed sorely troubled by the recollections 
which forced themselves upon him, for he wiped the perspiration from 
his forehead, and was obliged to make more than one effort before he 
could summon courage to commence the details of his history. At 
length he began thus: 

“* You are no doubt well aware, Olivier, that diseases are not unfre- 
quently hereditary. The ailment contracted by one member of a 
family will sometimes descend through many generations, until it has 
worn itself out, or until the family itself ceases to supply material to 
the destroyer. Philosophers tell us that the same stern law is appli- 
cable, in all its terrible details, to mental qualities ; that diseases of the 
mind, no less than diseases of the body, are transmitted from parent 
to child, and become a marked characteristic of each succeeding 
generation. Alas! you see before you a fatal instance of the truth of 
this ! 

“Some months before I was born, my mother was present at a court 
féte held at Trianon. Among the company present was a cavalier, in 
Spanish dress, with a jewelled collar round his throat, of such mag- 
nificent workmanship, that my mother could not take her eyes off it. 
A complete fascination seemed to seize her—an irresistible desire to 
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become the possessor of this wonderful ornament. She recognised in 
ths cavalier one with whom she had been acquainted in former days ; 
and, with her whole soul absorbed by the glorious jewels, she gladly 
received from him the courtly salute, which it was then the fashion to 
interchange when meeting after a long absence. Horrible to relate, 
at that very instant—whether from a stroke of apoplexy, or from what 
cause I know not—the noble cavalier fell dead, and dragged my poor 
mother with him to the ground. Her shrieks attracted the notice of 
the bystanders. She was speedily extricated from the dead man’s 
embrace, and finally carried home more dead than alive. I need 
scarcely tell you that a long, almost hopeless, attack of fever followed 
upon this awful adventure. In due time, however, her health was in 
soine measure restored, but she never altogether recovered from the 
shock she had received. I, too, felt that shock! An evil star has 
ruled me from my birth, and shed its hateful rays on every subsequent 
portion of my life! From my very childhood the sight of gold and 
diamonds kindled in me a longing which J found it impossible to resist. 
My parents smiled at it ; it was buta childish inclination, they thought. 
J felt that it was something more than this—something deeply im- 
planted in my inmost nature. My sole joy was to secure, in any way 
that I could, gold and jewels, and hoard them in secret. Moreover, I 
became no mean connoisseur in all connected with the goldsmith’s art. 
I could detect at a glance, almost by instinct, the difference between 
the real and the unreal. It was the former only that attracted my 
childish fancy—the latter remained untouched. 

“¢During my boyhood I was eruelly chastised by my father, and at 
last was almost entirely cured of my propensity to appropriate every 
diamond or pearl which I came across in the absence of its lawful 
owner. At the same time, no exercise of authority could induce me to 
engage myself in any employment but that of a jeweller. I must have 
jewels and gold pass through my hands, or nothing. The consequence 
of my incessant application to business soon became apparent. I left 
all competitors far behind, and, by the time I had grown into man’s 
estate, was acknowledged to be the most skilful artist Paris had ever 
seen. 

“* Now commences a period when that innate impulse—my mother’s 
fatal heritage (which had been so long repressed by my father’s stern 
exercise of power)—broke out afresh, grew upon me with an awful 
rapidity, and, like a mountain torrent, dashed down everything that 
opposed its headlong career. One thought only occupied me now. 
By day and by night I was swayed by only one consideration, and that 
was, how to retain possession of the jewels which I had manufac- 
tured for others. So soon as I had completed some work entrusted to 
me, I fell into a state of trouble and confusion bordering on despair. 
I lost my health ; sleep fled from my eyes, or was accompanied by such 
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dreams as made slumber more hideous than wakefulness. Day and 
night I saw before me, like a spectre, the individual for whom I had 
been working decorated with the jewels my hand had fashioned, and a 
voice whispered in my ear: ‘‘ They ae thine—thine, Cardillac! Take 
them back again! What need have/dead men of diamonds ?” 

“*T could at any time visit thy’ houses of the wealthy, and I took 
advantage of my privilege to abstract their jewels; so that, very soon 
after they had been delivered, they found their way back to my work- 
shop. 

“*But soon my troubled heart was not satisfied with this. That 
mysterious voice was ever sounding in my ears, and mocking me with 
the words: “Ha! ha! Cardillac, shall they wear thy jewels and dive ?” 
I know not myself how it came about, but I was seized with an irre- 
pressible hatred of those who were decorated with my handiwork. A 
desire to slay them rose up in my heart—a desire before which even I 
trembled at times. 

“< Just at that period I bought this house. I had been intimate 
with the owner before it became mine, and as soon as the bargain 
was completed, we sat together in this very room, talking cheerfully, 
our spirits elevated by the wine we had drunk. It was deep in the 
night, and I thought of retiring, when my companion, who had 
been unusually silent for the last few minutes, began: “Listen to 
me, Master Renée. Before I go away I must acquaint you with 
a secret connected with your new purchase.” Upon this he opens 
the closet yon see in the corner, pushed back the wainscoting 
sufficiently to enable us to pass, and exposed a small chamber be- 
yond. Here he bent down to the floor and raised a trapdoor, by 
means of an iron ring. A narrow flight of steps appeared below, 
ending ina low door. This we opened, and found ourselves in the 
court outside the house. The old man then proceeded to the wall 
which separates the court from the street without, and pressed lightly 
on a projecting pin, when, to my intense astonishment, a portion of 
the wall slid noiselessly on one side, leaving sufficient space for a man 
to walk through into the street. This was evidently the artifice of 
some cunning monk belonging to the monastery which once stood 
here, whereby he could go in and out at his pleasure, unquestioned by 
his brethren. That portion of the wall is, in fact, made of wood, 
hidden in part by an image, also of wood, on the outside, but so well 
fitted, and so aptly coloured, as to deceive the most experienced eye. 
The whole was made to move quietly on concealed hinges. 

““« Tmagine, Olivier, what thoughts crowded on my brain as I gazed 
at this secret arrangement. It seemed to my excited imagination as 
though it had all been prepared on purpose to facilitate my views. 

“*Just before this I had completed a magnificent necklace for an 
officer at court, which I knew he was going to carry that night to his 
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mistress. His spectre hung about my steps—the deadly voice whis- 
pered more plainly than ever in myears. I went back into the house 
and threw myself on my couch, but not to sleep. 1 saw before me, as 
clearly as though the scene were real, the hated,individual moving 
along the street, with the jewels in his hand. Unable to bear the 
torture of my thoughts, I sprang from my bed, threw on my clothes, 
crept down the secret staircase, passed stealthily through the wall, and 
stood in the street. Soon I heard the approaching footsteps of the 
man whom I expected. He drew nearer and nearer. I threw myself 
upon him. One well-directed blow from my dagger pierced his heart. 
The casket was mine. This done, I felt a quiet in my breast which I 
had not known for months before. The spectre was laid—the voice 
was hushed. Now I knew to what my evil star led me. I must obey 
it or die. 

“* Do you comprehend, Olivier, the fatal impulse to which I was 
born, and to what it drove me, whether I would or not? Do not, how- 
ever, suppose that because I had such deeds to do, I was lost to those 
sentiments of pity and compassion which are implanted in every man’s 
nature. Far from it. You know yourself what agony it has cost me 
to deliver to the fated purchaser the work I had prepared for him. 
Nay, more; you know how I have refused to work for many whose 
death I had determined not to accomplish. And / know how often I 
have incurred the withering curse of the spectre, which haunts me when 
I have felled my victim bya blow, and by this means, rather than by 
taking his life, have secured my property.’ 

“Having proceeded thus far, Cardillaec led me into the secret 
chamber, and exposed to my sight his cabinet of jewels. No monarch 
on earth has a richer display. Over each ornament was suspended a 
ecard, on which it was stated for whom he had made the treasure, and 
how it was reobtained—whether by secret theft, by open violence, or 
by actual murder. 

“ As we stood by the side of the cabinet, Cardillac said to me, ‘On 
the day of your marriage, Olivier, you shall swear to me a solemn 
oath, on the blessed cruciltix, that, as soon as I am dead, you will re- 
duce all these treasures to dust, by a process which I will disclose to 
you, and scatter them to the four winds of Heaven. I would not that 
any human being—much less that you and Madelon—should come 
into possession of wealth acquired by the shedding of blood.’ 

“ Tinprisoned, as it were, in this maze of wickedness—wellnigh dis- 
tracted by the opposing emotions of love and disgust, of joy and 
horror—I was like those condemned souls of whom the priests tell us. 
While an angel beckons to them with a heavenly smile, they are held 
back by the hot grasp of mocking imps; and gradually the angel's 
sweet smile, embodying the joy and holiness of paradise, fades away, 
and leaves them to torment and despair! I thought of flight—nay, 
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even of suicide; but then Madelon’s gentle form rose up, and stayed 
my hand. 

“ Bear with me, Madame, while I confess that I was too weak to 
burst the bonds by which I was enchained. Am I not about to ex- 
piate my folly by a shameful death ? 

“ One day Cardillac came home unusually gay. He kissed Madelon, 
gave me a friendly nod, and, sitting down to table, drank a flask of 
good wine, singing cheerful songs the while, as he was wont to do on 
grand holidays. After a time Madelon left the ;room. I was about 
to follow, in order to go to the workshop, when Cardillac called out, 
‘Sit down again, my young friend—no more work to-day. Sit down, 
and join me in a bumper to the health of the noblest, worthiest lady 
in Paris ! 

“ After he had made me return to my seat, and had tossed off a full 
glass, he said, ‘ Tell me, Olivier, what think you of these lines ?— 

“*Un amant, qui craint les voleurs, 
Nest point digne d’amour.’ 

“ Without waiting for an answer, he detailed to me all that occurred 
in the Marquise de Maintenon’s apartment between you and the Kine— 
adding, that he had always entertained a deeper respect for you than 
for any other human being, that he fret his evil star to be powerless 
in the presence of your virtue and goodness, and that you might wear 
the richest jewels he ever fashioned with impunity. ‘Listen,’ he 
said, ‘to my determination. or a long time I have been preparing 
a necklace and bracelets of prodigious value for Henrietta of England. 
I succeeded in the work, even beyond my expectation ; but I could 
not make up my mind to let it go. I was torn with anguish at the 
thought of parting with the jewels, that had become my heart’s 
treasure. You are aware that the unhappy princess met her death by 
foul means. I, of course, retained the ornaments, and now I will send 
them to Mademoiselle Scuderi, as a mark of my esteem and gratitude, 
and you shall take them to her.’ 

“As soon, Madame, as I heard your name mentioned, it seemed as 
though a dark veil fell from before my eyes, and the sweet picture of 
my early childhood rose up, painted in all the bright and varied 
colours of its happiest hours. <A feeling of hope and consolation, to 
which I had long been a stranger, was kindled in my breast, before 
which the evil spirits fled, like the ill-omened birds of night at the 
rising of the sun. 

“Cardillac observed, and commented on, the impression which his 
words had created. ‘My proposition,’ he said, ‘seems to meet with 
your spproval, Olivier. Iam glad of it; for I must own that it is 
prompted by a very different spirit to that which usually haunts ine, 
and which calls for its offerings of blood, like « thirsty beast of prey. 
I cannot account for it, but of late a strange anxiety has come over 
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me—an apprehension of something awful and inevitable; and the 
idea will sometimes force itself upon me, that my undying soul will 
have to account for all that my evil star has worked by my hands. A 
short time ago, when I was in this dark mood, I vowed a crown of 
diamonds to the Blessed Virgin in the Church of St. Eustache ; but 
whenever I began to fashion it, this unaccountable anxiety so pressed 
upon me, that I was obliged at last to relinquish the task. Now, 
it occurs to me that by making an offering to Piety and Virtue in 
the person of this noble lady, I may succeed in securing her inter- 
cession in my behalf. It is for this reason that I propose sending 
to Mademoiselle Scuderi the most magnificent ornament of jewelry I 
ever fabricated.’ 

“Cardillac appeared to be thoroughly acquainted with your habits 
of life, and explained to me how and when I should deliver the jewels, 
which he enclosed in a rich casket. I was delighted at my commis- 
sion ; for Providence seemed thus to point out to me a method of es- 
caping, by means of Cardillac himself, out of the horrible labyrinth in 
which I had become involved. Indeed, I wished to do more than 
Cardillac intended. As the son of Anna Brusson and your former 
protégé, I would have thrown myself at your feet, and confessed every- 
thing. ‘Touched by. the indescribable misery which a public acknow- 
ledgment of Cardillac’s crimes would inflict on poor innocent Madelon, 
you would, I felt assured, observe the secret; and I trusted to your 
intelligence and ready wit to discover some means of putting an end 
to my master’s bloody deeds without exposing them to the world. Ask 
me not to what means I allude—I know not; but that you would be 
able to save both Madelon and myself was as deeply rooted in my 
heart as my faith in the saving power of the Blessed Virgin herself. 
You know, Madame, how my project failed that night. Still I would 
not abandon the hope of being more successful on another occasion. 

“Tt became evident, about this period, that my master was losing 
that buoyancy of spirit which had hitherto supported him in his strange 
career. He moved stealthily and sadly about. the house; he stared 
around him in a vacant manner; tossed his arms wildly in the air, as 
though beating off an imaginary enemy. Ina word, his mind seemed 
to be more disturbed than I had ever before witnessed. 

“He had been in this mood for some time one morning, when he sat 
down, and tried to settle to his usual business. Almost immediately, 
however, he sprang up from his seat, looked gloomily from the win- 
dow, and muttered, in an undertone, ‘I would that Henrietta of 
England had had those jewels!’ His words filled me with anxiety ; 
I knew at once that his distracted thoughts were once more under the 
influence of the spirit of destruction, and that Satan was whispering in 
his ear. Isawthat your life was threatened—that the danger, more- 
over, was immediate. Could I but get the casket restored to Cardillac’s 
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hand, you would be saved. Every moment increased your peril. It 
was on this account that I pushed my way so unceremoniously through 
the crowd on the Pont Neuf, and thrust the paper into your carriage, 
wherein I conjured you to return the ornaments to Cardillac without 
delay. My anxiety became almost intolerable as the hours wore on 
without your making your appearance. All this time Cardillac was 
continually muttering to himself, and in broken sentences deploring 
the loss of the costly jewels which haunted his fevered imagination day 
and night. I felt sure that he meant those which you held, and that 
he meditated getting them back at any cost. I, on my part, deter- 
mined to save you, even though in doing so I should be compelled to 
take Cardillac’s life. 

‘¢ Full of this idea, my master had no sooner retired for the night 
than I let myself down from a window, crept noiselessly through the 
opening in the wall, and, after proceeding a few steps, a naapang my- 
self in the deep shadow. I had not long been there when, as I ex- 
pected, Cardillac came out and glided swiftly down the street. I 
followed him, my heart beating with dread. We reached the Rue St.- 
Honoré. At that moment I lost sight of him. With my mind bent 
on saving you at all hazards, I was hurrying towards your mansion, 
when an officer approached me, singing joyously, just as on that 
former occasion when I first became an unwilling witness of Cardillae’s 
murderous deeds. I stepped on one side to let him pass. At that 
instant a dark figure sprang forward and grappled with the ofiicer. 
Before I could lift a hand to interfere, one of them had fallen to the 
eround. This time it was not the officer—it was Cardillac. The 
moment I appeared, the former, snatching his sword from the sheath, 
placed himself in an attitude of defence, supposing me to be an ac- 
complice of the fallen man. Secing, however, that I only busied my- 
self about the latter, he hurried away. There was now but one thing 
left for me to do—viz., to get the body of my unfortunate master home 
with all speed. This (after having withdrawn the dagger, which still 
remained in the wound), with some trouble, I effected, carrying it on 
my shoulders up the secret staircase, and finally depositing it in the 
workshop. The rest, Mademoiselle, you know. 

“You see from this narrative that my sole crime has consisted in 
not betraying Madelon’s father to the officers of justice, and thus 
putting an end to his misdeeds. Jam guiltless of the shedding of 
blood. No torture shall force from me the secret I hold in my breast, 
and which I have now communicated to you. God, in His infinite 
mercy, has veiled the father’s bloodguiltiness from the knowledge of 
his virtuous, guileless daughter! Shall I be the one to tear the veil 
aside? Shall I be the one to show her her father’s corpse dishonest 
after death ?—his mouldering bones torn from the earth which shelters 
them, and burnt to ashes by the hand of the common executioner ? 
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No—no! Let my beloved weep for me as for one who has been pre- 
maturely cut off, but not for his own faults. Time will dry the tears 
she will shed on my grave. But nothing would ever wipe from her 
heart the burning memory of her father’s hellish deeds !” 

Olivier ceased to speak. His overwrought feelings were relieved 
by a flood of tears, as he knelt before Mademoiselle Scuderi and cried 
aloud—* Madame, you do not doubt my innocence? I am sure you 
do not! Oh, then, take pity on me, and let me know of Madelon’s 
welfare !” 

Mademoiselle’s only answer was to call for Marie, and to whisper 
a few words in her ear. Ina moment afterwards Madelon had thrown 
herself on Olivier’s breast. “Ah!” she cried, “all is well now! You 
are heie, Olivier, and you will yet be saved !” 

As for Olivier, he forgot everything in his present happiness. His 
fate, his sorrows, his dangers all vanished ; he was for the moment 
free, and blessed in the presence of Madelon. Again and again did 
they embrace each other, and weep for joy at once more meeting. Had 
not Mademoiselle Scuderi been already thoroughly convinced of Olivier’s 
innocence, the present scene would have obliterated every shadow of 
suspicion. “No!” she said to herself, “none but a pure heart could 
so completely forget its own unhappiness at the sight of the beloved 
one !” 

The first rays of returning day were beginning to dispel the darkness, 
when Desgrais knocked lightly at the door of the chamber, and re- 
minded the party assembled there that it was time for Olivier to return 
to his prison-home. The lovers must separate! 

Mademoiselle Scuderi now set herself seriously to consider Olivier 
Brusson’s position. She saw the son of her beloved Anna guiltless, 
and yet entangled in such a maze of peril, that it seemed wellnigh 
impossible to save him from a shameful death. She respected his 
heroic determination to die under the imputation of the most awful 
guilt, rather than betray a secret which would assuredly bring poor 
Madelon to the grave with sorrow unspeakable. At the same time 
she felt how much this added to the difficulties of the situation. The 
more she thought the matter over, the more hopeless it seemed to de- 
vise some method of rescuing him {from his impending fate without 
making public Cardillac’s criminal career. And yet she felt that she 
must shrink from no sacrifice in endeavouring to avert such a catas- 
trophe as Olivier’s execution. She wearied herself with scheme upon 
scheme, the most hopeless and romantic, but all to no purpose. The 
last glimmer of hope vanished ; she knew not what todo. But, then, 
Madelon’s childlike confidence—the open way in which she had clung 
to the certainty of Olivier’s innocence from the very first—touched her 
to the heart, and roused her to fresh exertions. At last she determined 
to adopt the only plan which appeared to her in the slightest degree 
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feasible. She wrote a long letter to La Regnie, informing him that 
Olivier Brusson had cleared himself in a manner which entitled him io 
her utmost credit ; that nothing but a resolution to hide in the grave 
« dread secret, the revelation of which would destroy innocence and 
virtue itself, prevented him {rom laying before the Court a confession 
which would entirely free him from the suspicion, not merely of 
Cardillac’s death, but also of being a member of the band of murderers. 
All that the most ardent zeal and the most spirited language could do, 
did Mademoiselle bring forward in the hope of softening La Regnie’s 
hard heart. 

In the course of a few hours an answer was returned, in which the 
President rejoiced that Brusson had succeeded in setting himself right 
in the eyes of his benefactress, As regarded Olivier’s noble determi- 
nation not to divulge a certain secret bearing on the case, he was com- 
pelled to regret that the “ Chambre Ardente” took no account of heroic 
determinations ; that, on the contrary, it was the duty oi the Court to 
take every possible means of breaking through them. In conclusion, 
he trusted, within three days, to make himself master of this rare 
mystery, which would apparently bring some wonderful facts to 
light. 

Mademoiselle Scuderi knew but too well to what means of getting 
at a secret the terrible La Regnie alluded in his letter. The un- 
fortunate youth was threatened with torture! 

Again she set herself to work to devise some plan of saving him 
from this additional horror. And it occurred to her to consult some 
one learned in the law, hoping by his intervention to procure at lcast 
adelay. ‘This would give time, and time for consideration was every- 
thing now. 

Pierre Arnaud d’Antilly was at this period the most eminent advocate 
in Paris. His great learning and his widely-grasping intellect were 
only equalled by his knowledge of the law, and the uprightness of his 
conduct. To him Mademoiselle Scuderi betook herself, and related all 
the circumstances of Olivier’s case, so far as she could do so without 
disclosing the important secret. She believed that d’Antilly would at 
once accept the fact of the prisoner’s innocence, and exert himself 
zealously in his cause. But her hopes were speedily dashed to the 
ground. D’Antilly listened without interruption to all she had to say, 
and then, with a quiet smile, answered, in the words of Boileau: 
“Madame, le vrai peut quel que fois n’étre pas vraisemblable !” 
He proceeded to demonstrate to her, that the suspicious circumstances 
under which Olivier was arrested spoke too strongly against him—that 
La Regnie’s mode of procedure was neither cruel nor hasty; on the 
contrary, that he was perfectly justified in the course he had pursued 
—nay, that he could not have acted otherwise without betraying his 
duties as a judge. He (D’Antilly) could not see his way to saving 
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Brusson from the torture. Only the man himself could do that—either 
by an undisguised confession, or by the closest and most exact detail 
of all the facts connected with Cardillac’s murder. Such a line of 
conduct might p:ssibly induce the Court to grant a new trial. 

“'Then,” said Mademoiselle, her voice hali-choked by tears—* Then 
I will at once cast myself at the feet of the King, and implore his 
Majesty’s gracious favour.” 

“ Nay—nay,” rejoined the lawyer; “ for Heaven’s sake, do not do 
that! An expedient of that kind must be resorted to only when all 
others fail. The King, at this stage of the proceedings, would never 
extend his grace to so bloodstained a criminal as this Brusson is 
universally believed to be. It is possible that the prisoner, by his 
confession, or by some other means, may be able to remove the suspi- 
cions and prejudices which now exist against him. Then would be the 
time to implore the favour of the King, who will not inquire what has 
been proved before a court of justice, but rather consult the dictates 
of his own heart.” 

Mademoiselle Scuderi was obliged to content herself with D’Antilly’s 
farseeing counsel, and returned home vexed and weary. Sunk in 
deep thought, she sate in her chamber, late in the evening, pondering 
again and again on the steps she ought to take, with a view to 
Olivier’s release—when Marie came in, and stated that the Comte 
Miossen, a captain in the Royal Bodyguard, was waiting below, and 
begged the honour of an immediate interview with Mademoiselle 
Scuderi. 

“ Pardon me, Madame,” said Miossen, as he entered the room, “ if I 
venture to come to you so late in the day. We soldiers must some- 
times employ scant ceremony; I will therefore communicate at once 
the cause of my visit at so unseasonable an hour. It is on Olivier 
Brusson’s account that I wish to speak with you.” 

“Olivier Brusson !” exclaimed Mademoiselle—“ that most unfortu- 
nate of men! What know you of him ?” 

“T thought,” was Miossen’s reply, “that the mention of your pio- 
iégé’s name would be sufficient to gain me a willing ear. The whole 
world, as you know, is convinced of his guilt; you, I am aware, 
cherish a totally different opinion—an opinion depending on the oath 
of the accused, and your own partiality for him. I have other grounds 
to go on, for no one can be better convinced than myself of Brusson’s 
entire freedom from any share in the murder of Cardillac.” 

“Tell me !—oh, tell me! cried Mademoiselle, while her eyes sparkled 
with joy. 

“Tt was I!” Miossen answered, with energy—‘It was I who slew 
the old man in the Rue St.-Honoré, not far trom your house !” 

“You!” exclaimed Mademoiselle ; “ was it indeed you?” 

“And” (continued the speaker, not noticing the interruption) “I 
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swear to you, Madame, that I am proud of the deed! Know that 
it was this Cardillac, abandoned hypocrite as he was, who nightly 
robbed and murdered in the streets! I know not how it came about 
that I entertained any suspicions of the old rogue, except that he 
seemed somewhat uneasy as he handed me some jewels which I had 
ordered of him, made particular inquiries as to the person for whom 
they were destined, and questioned my valet closely respecting the 
hour at which I was in the habit of visiting a certain lady. For a 
long time it had struck me as a curious fact, that the wounds which 
had caused the death of the murdered persons were invariably similar. 
It was clear to me that the murderer was expert in that particular 
stroke. If it could anyhow be warded off, the fight would be more 
equal. This led me to conceive a means of defence so simple, that I 
am surprised it never occurred to others, as it would assuredly have 
saved their lives: I had a light cuirass made, and wore it under my 
clothes when I went out. Cardillac attacked me from behind, em- 
bracing me with the strength of a giant; but the stroke which he 
made glanced off my coat of iron. The next instant I had released 
myself from his grasp, and stabbed him in the breast with a dagger 
which I had in readiness.” 

“And you have kept silence since ?” asked Mademoiselle. “ You 
have said nothing to the authorities ?” 

“ Permit me, Madame,” answered Miossen, “to observe that my 
information would have involved me, not perhaps in destruction, but 
certainly in a very troublesome process of law. Would La Regnie 
have believed me if I had accused the deceased jeweller, who was 
everywhere thought to be a model of piety and uprightness—if I had 
charged him with the crime of attempted murder? What if the 
sword of justice had turned its point against me ?” 

“Oh,” remarked the lady, “that Was out of the question. Your 
high birth, your position in society —— 

“Madame,” continued the Comte, “think of the Marechal de 
Luxembourg, whose silly freak of getting his horoscope cast by Le 
Sage brought him to the Bastille, and very nearly to the Place de 
Gréve. No, by St. Denys! not a hair of my head will I willingly 
place within reach of La Regnie’s razor ; it has but little respect for 
persons !” 

“But bethink you, Monsieur le Comte, you will thereby bring the 
innocent Brusson to the scaffold.” 

“Innocent, forsooth! You call one of Cardillac’s accomplices inno- 
cent !—e, man who was always at his elbow, and has deserved death 
a thousand times over! No—his blood will flow justly, though he 
did not slay his master. Nevertheless, I have made you acquainted, 
Madame, with the true circumstances of the case, in order that you 
may, if you please, make use of my communication for the benefit 
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of your protégé—provided you can do so without placing me in the 
grasp of the Chambre Ardente.” 

Mademoiselle Seuderi—pleased beyond measure at having her con- 
viction of Olivier’s innocence confirmed in so unmistakable a way— 
had no hesitation in relating to the Comte all that she knew of Car- 
dillac’s career, and engaged him to accompany her to M. D’Antilly; 
to whom—having first secured his promise of secrecy—they repeated 
the story, so that he might give them his advice on the subject. 

D’Antilly inquired into every minute particular, especially as to 
whether the Comte was quite certain that he was the object of Car- 
dillae’s attack, and whether he could swear to the identity of Brusson 
as the man who had carried off the corpse. 

“ Not only,” said the Comte, in reply, “did I recognise Cardillac 
in the moonlight, but I have besides seen the dagger with which I 
wounded him in La Regnie’s possession. It is mine, and ] should 
know it anywhere, by the peculiar workmanship of the handle. As 
to Brusson, his hat fell off while he was raising the body, and, as I 
stopped after retreating a few paces, I had ample opportunity of ex- 
amining his features. I should certainly recognise him if I saw him 
again.” 

D’Antilly sat for a few minutes in deep thought, and then said: 
“Under ordinary circumstances, I should say, it was quite impossible 
to rescue this ycung man from the hands of justice. He refuses, on 
the daughter’s account, to denounce Cardillac as a murderer. But, 
even should he do so, I am very much afraid that his case would not 
be much the better. The evidence he must produce would tell so 
fearfully against himself, as an accomplice (his knowledge, for instance, 
of the collection of jewels in the secret chamber), as to amount to a 
condemnation—practically, to a sentence of death. The conditions 
remain the same, should the Comte come forward and acknowledge his 
share in Cardillac’s death. Thus, we will suppose that the Comte 
goes to the Conciergerie, sends for Olivier Brusson, and identifies him 
as the individual who carried off the body of the wounded man. The 
Comte hurries off to La Regnie, and says: ‘ Monsieur, I saw a man 
struck down in the Rue St.-Honoré, and was standing in the neigh- 
bourhood, when another individual sprang forward, bent over the body, 
and, lifting it on to his shoulders, carried it away. I recognise this 
man in Olivier Brusson.’ Now, this deposition will lead to the prisoner 
being repeatedly examined, and confronted with the Comte, who ad- 
heres to his story. So far satisfactory. But after this comes the 
torture, which would most assuredly be applied, to extract yet further 
evidence. Now will be the time to petition the King. Your sharp 
wit, Madame, and your knowledge of the Court, we!l readily suggest to 
you the best method of doing this. In my opinion, it would be best 
to disclose the whole affair to his Majesty. | Brusson’s confession 
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would be supported by the Comte’s evidence, and perhaps, also, by the 
discoveries which will be made in the goldsmith’s house. The King 
might then, of his royal grace, resolve on a verdict, which would he 
inadmissible in a judye, who is compelled to weigh evidence, and to 
act strictly within the limits of the law.” 

The Comte Miossen followed the advice which D’Antilly had given, 
and everything turned out exactly as the latter had predicted. 

Now came the time for appealing to the King’s mercy, aud this was 
the most difficu)t part of the whole business ; for the King was so 
convinced that Olivier Brusson was the accursed murderer who had 
so long kept Paris in a state of dread and apprehension, and in con- 
sequence was so incensed against him, that the mere mention of his 
name sufficed to arouse his anger. The Marquise de Maintenon, true 
to her principle of never mooting disagreeable subjects in the royal 
presence, refused to interfere, so that Olivier’s fate was left entirely 
in the hands of Mademoiselle Scuderi. 

Seeing that she must act alone, Mademoiselle, after much considera- 
tion, arranged her plans, and proceeded to put them in execution. She 
clothed herself in deepest mourning, with a thick veil of the same 
gloomy colour thrown over her head ; arranged Cardillac’s costly jewels 
on her person ; and thus attired awaited the arrival of the King in the 
Marquise’s apartment, at an hour when she knew that he was in the 
habit of visiting the latter. 

The noble figure of the lady, in the solemn dress which she wore, 
carried with it a dignity, which excited the reverence of even the gay 
and frivolous throng of pages and courtiers who frequent the anterooms 
of royal dwellings. As she entered, everyone drew respectfully on one 
side. 

The King himself was moved by her appearance, and came forward 
to meet her. His eye fell on the diamond necklace and bracelets, and 
he exclaimed : “ By heavens, those are Cardillac’s jewels!” And then, 
turning to the Marquise de Maintenon, he added, laughing: “ See, 
Madame, how our lovely bride mourns for her bridegroom !” 

“ Ah, Sire !” Mademoiselle Scuderi began, as though carrying on the 
jest, “it would scarcely befit a mourning bride to deck herself so glori- 
ously. No; I have long since broken with the goldsmith, and would 
fain think no more of him, but that the horrid picture of his bleeding 
corpse carried past me rises too frequently to my memory.” 

“ Aye,” the King inquired, “so you saw the poor devil after he was 
murdered ? How was that ? 

Mademoiselle Seuderi related, in as few words as possible, howaccident 
—she did not think fit yet to introduce Olivier’s name—had brought her 
to the neighbourhood of Cardillac’s house just as the murder was dis- 
covered. She depicted Madelon’s wild grief, the deep impression 
which it made upon her heart, and the way in which, amid the 
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applause of the bystanders, she had rescued the unhappy girl from 
Desgrais’ custody. Then, with an ardour which never for an instant 
flagged, she went on to describe the scenes in which she had borne so 
conspicuous a part—with La Regnie, with Desgrais, and with Olivier 
Brusson himself. 

The King, deeply moved by Mademoiselle’s glowing language, to 
which her personal interest in the matter lent an irresistible force, was 
insensibly led on to listen to the hated name of Brusson without ex- 
hibiting his usual signs of impatience. He suffered her to proceed 
without interruption, only now and then giving vent to his feelings by 
an exclamation of surprise or indignation. Before he could recover 
from his astonishment, or link together in one connected chain the ex- 
traordinary facts with which he was now for the first time made 
acquainted, Mademoiselle Seuderi threw herself at his feet, and prayed 
that his grace might be extended to Olivier Brusson. 

“ What means this, Mademoiselle ?” the King exclaimed, raising her, 
and gently forcing her intoa chair. “ You surprise me beyond measure. 
This is a very shocking narrative. Who will guarantee the truth of 
Brusson’s extraordinary adventures ?” 

“ Miossen’s deposition, Sire,’ she replied; “the investigations in 
Cardillac’s house; the passionate pleadings of Madelon’s tender spirit, 
which could find an echo only in a heart as pure as her own—all bear 
testimony to Olivier’s innocence !” 

The King, in the act of making a reply, turned round at a slight 
noise made by the opening of a door. Louvois had entered, and 
begged his Majesty's immediate presence in the next room. Upon 
this, without saying a word, the King left the Marquise’s apartment, 
followed by Louvois and the train of courtiers. 

The two ladies, thus left alone, augured badly from this interruption. 
They were afraid the King might not care to go a second time into the 
necessary details of the case. In a few minutes, however, he returned, 
walked hastily up to Mademoiselle Scuderi, and said, “ Could I sec 
your young protégée, Madelon, of whom you speak so highly ?” 

“ Sire,” answered the lady, “ your goodness is great indeed. The un- 
happy girl needs but your permission to throw herself at your 
Majesty’s feet.” 

Upon this she hastened to the door, and desired a page to send 
Madelon Cardillac immediately to the royal presence, and then returned 
to her seat, weeping and sobbing with joy and satisfaction. Madelon 
was not long in making her appearance. In truth, Mademoiselle 
Seuderi, anticipating the possibility of her being summoned, had brought 
her to the palace, and she was now waiting in an anteroom, with a short 
petition in her hand, which had been drawn up by D’Antilly. Asshe 
entered, she knelt before the King, without the power of saying a word. 
Anxiety, confusion, awe, love, modesty, had taken possesion of the poor 
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maiden, and caused the blood to course through her veins with such 
violence that the pulsations of her heart were wellnigh audible. 

The King, evidently much struck by her exceeding beauty, raised 
her from the ground, and making a movement, as though he would kiss 
the hand he held, gazed at her with eyes moistened with tears, an 
evidence of his deep emotion. 

The Marquise, as she watched the scene, whispered to Mademoiselle 
Seuderi : “ See you not how wonderfully like the girl is to La Valliere ? 
Louis is overcome by tender recollections of the past. Courage! 
your game is won !” 

Softly as the Marquise spoke, the King appeared to have overheard 
her remark ; for a deep blush suffused his countenance, and he turned 
for a moment towards the speaker. Instantly recovering himself, he 
took the petition which Madelon extended to him, and said, in a mild 
voice: “I can well believe that you, dear child, are persuaded of your 
lover's innocence ; but my duty requires me to hear what the ‘ Chambre 
Ardente’ has to say.” A slight movement of the hand was a signal for 
Madelon to retire. 

Mademoiselle Scuderi could not perceive, without pain, that the 
recollection of La Valliere was not likely to be so beneficial as might 
have been anticipated. It was clear that the mention of her name in 
connection with Madelon had touched the King deeply, and caused him 
to break off the interview somewhat abruptly. 

In truth, the sight of Madelon’s lovely features, and their strange 
resemblance to those of La Valliere, had been to the King likea sad, sad 
dream of the past. Memory brought before his eyes the beautiful 
form which had bewitched him in days gone by. But it was not to 
the “ La Valliere,” it was to the “ Sceur Louise de la Misericorde,” that 
his mind reverted. He thought not of the glorious being whose beauty 
and wit had charmed the most fastidious Court in the world, but of the 
humble penitent, the poor inmate of a convent! The purity and in- 
nocence which shone from Madelon’s eyes could only bring back to 
him the La Valliere of his latest recollection—the Carmelite nun! 

Mademoiselle Scuderi awaited the issue of the King’s deliberations 
with considerable anxiety. 

Meanwhile the Comte Miossen’s deposition before the “ Chambre 
Ardente” had become generally known. And, as it is the wont with 
the great body of mankindto rush from one extreme to another, so it 
happened, in this case, that a complete reaction took place in regard to 
Brusson. The man who shortly before was cursed and reviled as a 
wretch not fit to live—who ran great risk of being torn to pieces before 
he had ascended the scaflold—suddenly became not merely innocent, 
but the victim of a ruthless and barbarous form of misnamed justice ! 
Now, for the first time, his neighbours recollected his quiet inoffensive 
behaviour, and his devoted attachment to the person and the interests 
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of his master. No sooner had the tide of popular interest set in, in his 
favour, than it began to show itselfin a more positive manner. Crowds 
of men and women collected in front of La Reenie’s palace, threateniny 
all sorts of vengeance, and shouting, “ Give us back Olivier Brusson ! 
He is an innocent man, and shall not be sacrificed!” And stones were 
hurled at the windows; so that at last the President was compelled to 
call in the aid of the city guard, to protect him against the excited mob. 

Several days passed without Mademoiselle Seuderi being able to gain 
the slightest information regarding Olivier’s probable fate. Almost in 
despair, she betook herself to the Marquise de Maintenon, from whom, 
however, she got but little comfort. “The King” (as the Marquise 
assured her) “had been silent on the subject, and it would be bad 
policy to remind him of it.” And then she asked, with a forced 
laugh, “ How the young La Valliere was getting on?” From which 
Mademoiselle Scuderi inferred, that the proud Marquise was a little 
vexed at the turn affairs had taken, and was not particularly pleased at 
the evident interest which the King took in his youthful petitioner. 
It was plain that nothing could be hoped for from the mediation of 
the Marquise de Maintenon ! 

At last, with D’Antilly’s assistance, the indefatigable Mademoiselle 
Scuderi ascertained that the King had hada long and secret interview 
with the Comte Miossen; further, that Bontems, the King’s trusted 
attendant and confidential agent, had gone to the Conciergerie, and 
been some time closeted with Brusson ; and, finally, that Bontems 
himself, with a number of workmen, had passed several hours one 
night in Cardillae’s house. Claude Patra, the aged tenant of the 
ground-floor, had told the neighbours that the knocking overhead 
had been incessant, and that if Olivier Brusson was not of the party, 
one of the workmen was gifted with a voice marvellously like his! 
So far, then, it was certain that the King was taking great pains to 
investigate the case. Still the delay in its determination was incon- 
ceivable. True, everyone knew La Regnie was not the man to let a 
victim slip from his grasp when once he had secured him, and 
doubtless now he was throwing every possible obstacle in the way of 
Olivier's release. In a word, affairs were looking gloomy, and the 
parties most interested were beginning to lose hope. 

A month had now elapsed since Mademoiselle Scuderi’s interview 
with the King, when one morning the Marquise de Maintenon informed 
her that his Majesty desired to speak with her that evening. How 
Mademoiselle’s . heart beat!—for she felt that the turning-point in 
Olivier’s destiny had arrived. Very earnestly did she join with 
Madelon in prayer to the Blessed Virgin and to the Saints, that they 
would incline the King’s heart to mercy, and to a full recognition of 
Olivier’s innocence ! 

But, in truth, when the party were assembled that evening in the 
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Marquise’s apartment, his Majesty seemed to have forgotten the 
business altogether. He jested, and spoke on indifferent subjects, first 
to one lady, then to the other, but not one syllable did he utter 
respecting Olivier Brusson. 

After awhile Bontems entered the room, and addressed a few words 
to the King, but in so low a tone, that the ladies were unable to catch 
their purport. Mademoiselle Scuderi trembled violently. Then the King 
rose from his seat, walked quickly up to her, and, with a countenance 
full of good-humour, said: “ Mademoiselle, I congratulate you heartily ! 
Your protégé, Olivier Brusson, is free !” 

In vain the lady endeavoured to pour out her thanks; the intensity 
of her emotions destroyed her utterance, and she could only kneel 
before the King. This the latter prevented. “ Rise up, Madame! 
rise up!” he exclaimed, gaily. “I must certainly make you my Chan- 
‘ellor, and keep you at my right hand to fight my battles for me—for, 
by St. Denys, no one can resist your eloquence !”” An then he added, 
with a graver countenance: “Truth and uprightuess must ever 
prevail. The prisoner who has these on his side necd never fear the 
‘Chambre Ardente’, or any other earthly tribunal !” 

The King’s words had the effect he intended, of giving Mademoiselle 
Scuderi time to recover herself. She now found words to express her 
gratitude in fitting terms. The King, however, interrupted her, 
observing, that there were those awaiting her at home, who would 
give her heartier thanks than he could claim. He had already given 
orders, he said, for Olivier’s release, and by this time he aud Madelon 
were expecting her return. “And,” he concluded, “ Bontems has my 
commands to pay youa thousand louis-d’or. Give them, in my name, 
to Madlle. Cardillac, as her dowry. She must marry Brusson (who is 
not worthy of such good fortune) without delay, and then they must 
leave Paris. This is my will.” 

Scarcely had Mademoiselle Scuderi left the palace, before she met 
Marie hurrying towards her, with joy beaming in every feature, and shout- 
ing out, regardless of the passers-by : “He is here! He isfree! He 
issafe in your house, Mademoiselle.” Baptiste speedily followed with 
the same good news, and it was with difficulty that Mademoiselle could 
make her way—so eager were the honest couple to detail every cireum- 
stance of Olivier’s release, and of his meeting with Madelon! Great 
was her happiness when she did find herself in her own dwelling, 
where the young lovers were impatiently awaiting her arrival. 
Throwing themselves before her: “It is you!” exclaimed Madelon, 
“vou, honoured lady, who have restored my husband to me !”—* My 
more than mother!” said Olivier, “ my faith in you never failed me, and 
now it is rewarded indeed!” And both kissed her hand, which was 
bedewed with their burning tears. 

Not many days elapsed before the blessing of Heaven was invoked 
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on the union of the young couple, as they knelt at the altar of St. 
Eustache’s Church. And then came preparations for parting from 
their henefactress. Even had the King not commanded Brusson to 
quit Paris, he would never have consentel to remain where so 
many circumstances combined to keep alive the remembrance of 
Cardillac’s foul deeds, and where accident might. any day, betray the 
terrible secret, now, of necessity, known to several persons. 

Immediately after the marriage, they proceeded, with Mademoiselle 
Seuderi’s blessing and assent, to Geneva. Amply provided by the 
King’s liberality with the means of establishing themselves in business, 
Olivier soon made for himself, by his industry and extraordinary skill, 
a good position among his fellow-citizens, and a comfortable and happy 
home. 

A year after Brusson’s retirement to Geneva, an oflicial document, 
signed by “ Harloj de Chauvalon, Archbishop of Paris,’ and “ Pierre 
Arnaud d’Antilly, Chancellor of the Parliament,” announced to the 
public. that “a repentant sinner (whose name was known under the 
seal of the confessional) had, on his deathbed, bequeathed to the 
Church a rich collection of gold, jewels, and various costly treasures, 
which he had acquired by dishonest means.” 

All persons who, up to the end of the year 1680, had been robbed, in 
the public streets, of any such ornaments, were required to make 
known their loss to M. d’Antilly, and the jewels, on proper proof of 
ownership being given, would be duly restored. 

Many persons whose names were inscribed on Cardillac’s catalogue, 
as having been robbed by violence but not slain, were by degrees 
found out by the authorities, and, to their no small surprise, received 
back the property of which they had been plundered. The residue 
reverted to the treasury of the Church of St. Eustache. 
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What Women think about Men. 


Wer sHovtp ike to know what opinion the sun has by this time 
formed of the earth. Is he not rather tired of her monotonous 
smiles? Whichever way she turns, and however their mutual relations 
are altered by his slow progress towards Hercules, she is to him 
always the same. He never knows that she experiences any night ; 
and he must therefore have a wholly incorrect notion of at least the 
half of her. Now it seems to us that, in polite and refined society, the 
majority of women are pretty much in the position of the sun, with 
regard to the men around them. They never have a chance of 
knowing the real character of men, who, whatever be their temper or 
disposition, immediately become amiable, and complaisant, and cour- 
teous in the presence of women. What does a Queen know of her 
subjects, and of their thoughts of her? Wherever she turns, she only 
meets smiling faces, and complimentary speeches, and professions of 
profound love and admiration. Her eyes have the wonderful faculty 
of turning to gold whatever they look upon. Human nature must 
seem to her to have been formed for the special purpose of expressing 
its reverence and love for Royalty. Not only do her immediate atten- 
dants, courtiers, and such people invariably present to her a smiling 
face, but she finds that she exercises the same mesmeric power on such 
impersonal objects as newspapers. The anonymous journalist ex- 
presses his delight at witnessing the royal countenance with as much 
fervour as, and with a great deal more ingenuity than, the gentleman 
who daily waits upon Her Majesty, and hopes to receive his reward in 
a handsome sinecure. Something of the same spell is cast over all 
sorts and conditions of men in cultivated society when they enter the 
presence of women. Their angularities of temper or disposition are 
at once hidden. They don a costume of courtesy, which so far resem- 
bles the attire worn at charity-schools as to render the wearers rather 
uninteresting and monotonous in appearance. Society aims at a 
type, and endeavours to smooth down all interfering roughness. In 
the presence of a mixed assemblage of ladies, one man is uncommonly 
like another. Tom may be distinguishable from Jack by his height, 
the colour of his hair, or the greater precision of his necktie; but 
further than these peculiarities of appearance, there is but little to dis- 
tingnish one from the other. It is considered, besides, to be in bad 
taste to do or say anything which may be regarded as pronone’. 
Extremes must be avoided. A man must be neither uncommonly 
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dull nor uncommonly clever; but dulness is safer than cleverness. 
A young gentleman, having just returned from Oxford to his parental 
home, met a number of neighbours at dinner on the first evening 
after his arrival, and was perhaps a little ostentatious in showing off 
the smart habit of talking he had picked up at that adult school of 
gymnastics and hard drinking. Next morning his father said to him: 

“T suppose, Ted, you fancied you rather distinguished yourself last 

night ?” 

“ I did my best to make myself agreeable.” 

“Then I'll give you a bit of eline, Don’t make a mountebank of 
yourself to please other people. When you try to be clever, one half 
of the people are puzzled, and hate you; the other half understand 
the fun, and despise you for taking the trouble to make them laugh. 
There is nothing so good for a dinner-party—especially a dinner-party 
in the country—as good wholesome dulness, which neither perplexes 
the brains of your friends, nor disturbs your own digestion.” 

The typical drawing-room man, whom society has at length been 
able to produce, after many years of a laboriously refining progress, 
is a creature who must give women singular notions about men in 
general, There are experiences and circumstances which must neces- 
sarily qualify these notions, and of these we shall speak presently ; 
but, in the meantime, it is curious to reflect on the impressions of 
masculine human nature which a woman would form if she were to 
judge solely by the men whom she meets in society. There are 
women who could never experience a surfeit of meaningless courtesy. 
Their ideal man is a being of more than womanly sensitiveress and 
tenderness—a man absolutely incapable of thinking of himsel: so long 
as there is a woman near him whose merest caprice he could gratify— 
a man living on the smiles of a woman, and profusely submissive and 
courteous to the sex generally. There are other women, who would 
probably say to themselves something like the following : 

“This characterless being is rather monotonous; and yet it would 
be desirable to know whether he is most hypocrite or fool. Is he 
realiy such a ninny as he looks? Has human nature actually de- 
veloped a species of creature whose highest nution of what is desirable 
is to murmur sweet commonplaces to a lot of indifferent and rather 
tired wowen? Is it true that he experiences the pleasure which his 
face exhibits when he has the chance of picking up Lady Caroline's 
dropped fan? Is it true that he finds a frightfully dull evening 
charming, when spent in the society of two or three ladies who never 
speak to him of anything but the ‘Now,’ the Opera, the Ititualists, 
and Adelina Patti? Or is he, on the other hand, a profound hypo- 
crite, who professes these things because to profess them is considered 
proper? When he declares himself enraptured with the pleasant 
evening he has spent among a lot of women, is that merely a form of 
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flattery? When he calls dull conversation charming, is it that he 
means to pay a compliment to the women who indulge in that way of 
passing their time? And, when he limits his meaningless talk to the 
commonplaces which he has uttered again and again during the 
course of the week; when he pretends to feel a great interest in 
subjects which could not possibly interest a man; when he dresses, 
and drawls, and dances, all in this languid, heartbroken fashion—does 
he imagine that he has attained to that ideal which women must 
admire ?” 

The deduction from this train of reasoning is sufiiciently horrible to 
any sensible woman. “If it is so, what is his opinion of us?” she 
may well exclaim. “Are we sunk so low that this is the character 
which he must assume in order to win our admiration 2” 

In this direction, it is clear, men in general suffer in the estimation 
of women. In another direction, however, men gain far more than 
their deserts by the prevailing system of obscurantism, which, as re- 
gards their real thoughts, ways, and habits, is observed towards 
women. A quickwitted woman will readily see that all the men 
around her have not had their special characteristics washed out by 
the process which produces the typical drawing-room “ swell.” How- 
ever courteous and attentive to women they may be, she will under- 
stand that the whole consideration of their life is not merely to be able 
to pick up a lady’s pocket-handkerchiet, or help her with her shawl, or 
assist her at dinner, with ease and grace. But she is likely to over- 
estimate considerably the better qualities of men, from the simple fact 
that, in the presence of a lady, men are invariably on their best be- 
haviour. She sees none of the selfishness, the opposition, the jealous 
wrangling, and quarrelling which a man’s temper or dispusition will 
drive him into exhibiting when no lady is present. To her, all men 
say all good things, and vie with each other in earning her approba- 
tion, by showing generosity, impartiality, charity, and other admirable 
virtues. She may call the man who is too ostentatiously courteous to 
evervbody a hypocrite; but she cannot fail to be impressed by the 
general goodwill, forbearance, and kindliness which men (when they 
are not rivals,and then their weakensses are excusable) exhibit 
before her. The women round about her she does know. Her rela- 
tions with them are more intimate. She has met their envious and 
critical looks ; she has overheard their bitter speeches; she has been 
mixed up in their mean and spiteful quarrels, How different is all 
this from the broad and generous masculine nature, with its temperate 
and charitable judgment, its good-humoured consideration for failings, 
its larze-hearted kindliness, and mutual courtesy! For her to leave 
the dining-room for the drawing-room is a trial. Behind are all noble 
and manly virtues and excellences; before her the petty scandal- 
mongering, and envy, and vanity of her companions in the misfortune 
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of sex. There are spiteful sayings said of her, which she can never 
forget—which will rankle in her breast for ever. Was there one of 
these uttered by a man? Did there ever live a man capable of saying 
such things? No. The healthier and stronger masculine nature is, 
by its very constitution, above such things. Its strength allows it to 
be generous. Meare less spitelul about small things than women, 
because they have larger interests at stake, which prevent their placing 
undue importance on the petty details of domestic life. Tue men she 
mecis are invariably good, and generous, and courteous. As she sees 
them, they are invariably desirous of helping each other at any cost. 
If they dared to smoke in her presence, they would pick out the very 
best cigar in their possession to give to their neighbours. They never 
make a bargain disadvantageous to a Iriend. Instead of selling a 
worthless gun, a shaky horse, or a handful of doubtful shares to their 
cousin l’rederick, a greenhorn who has just come home from India, they 
would infinitely prefer to use these articles themselves, and give 
Frederick their best advice in buying elsewhere. As for their in- 
terpretations of conduct, nothing could be more considerate, or more 
unlike the ungenerous criticisms of women. 

“Sad news that, about Dewlap having absconded,” says Mr. Chi- 
chester to Lady Caroline. 

“Shameful, I consider it. And he apparently so pious a man, tov.” 

“ Well, alter all,” says Mr. Chichester, with a regretful smile, “ poor 
old Dewlup was very good in his way! He had a kind word for every- 
body, and the poor in his neighbourhood had move reason to bless him 
than many a better man. We don’t know what temptations he may 
have had, and how he may have been going on in the expectation of 
matters coming right again.” 

“Yes, perhaps so,” says Lady Caroline, who is charmed with Mr. 
Chichester’s wnexampled good-nature, considering that he has been 
bitten rather hard by the absconding of the defaulter. 

But follow Mr. Chichester down to the smoking-room of his club. 

“Of all the wide-awake scoundrels I ever heard of, Dewlap is the 
most wide-awake. ‘The way in which he managed to gather together 
all his available cash, and all the available cash of his neighbours, too, 
before he started, was marvellous.” 

“ A notorious old ruffian, if ever there was one.” 

“And you knew the cause of it all—that Amalie Bonnebouche! 
Horses are expensive, hounds are expensive, yachts are expensive ; but 
a danseuse r 





Doubiless there are exceptions to this general consensus of good 
behaviour. Most women have had an intimate acquaintance with 
some father, brother, or husband; and that experience, one might 
imagine, would qualify their notions of the universal good conduct and 
mutual courtesy of men. But such need not necessarily be the case. 
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How is the woman to know that her husband represents his sex? Is 
she not just as likely to imagine that he misrepresents it; and, in the 
event of his possessing a somewhat uncertain temper, is she not cer- 
tain to contrast his occasional sulkiness or peevishness with the 
invariable equanimity of all the other men whom she knows? In- 
deed, opportunities must constantly occur in which a woman is forced 
to contrast the bearing of her husband with that of their mutual 
friends. Such comparisons are very unjust ; for the husband has pro- 
bably come to consider that, with one woman at least, he ought to 
have the privilege of being honest. Suppose that a few such mutual 
friends are staying at the house, and that the host and hostess have 
arranged a picnic, to which a party of young ladies, living at some 
distance off, has been invited. The hour arrives—the girls don’t make 
their appearance. One guest offers some funny remark, by way of 
excuse, about the latitude in time which ladies should be allowed. 
The husband, on the other hand, growls some uncomplimentary 
phrase ; and the lady of his house considers him a brute. Minutes, 
quarters, and half-hours pass—theze is no sign of the delinquents. 
By this time the husband is in a remarkably bad temper, which ex- 
plodes in very improper language, some hour and a half thereafter, 
when a note arrives, to say that the Misses So-and-so are very sorry, 
but that the arrival of an aunt from Ireland will prevent their journey, 
ke., We. 

“ Now,” swys the lady of the house, “if anybody has a right to be 
angry it is I; for we can’t have our pienie, and lots of things which 
I had prepared will be entirely wasted. But here is my husband 
raging like a wild bear, and wreaking his vengeance on ime while all 
the others are equable and goodnatured over the common disappoint- 
ment. Of all the gentlemen in the house, he is the only one who has 
given way to his temper, and the language he used about those poor 
girls was most abominable. Then his hypocrisy! Mrs. Carnaby 
happening to call, he was as bland and polite to her as if nothing 
had occurred.” 

Without doubt the husband was very wrong to give way to his 
temper; but how many of the other gentlemen, in their own house, 
would have retained that smiling and placid demeanour which their 
hostess so greatly admired ? 

So it happens that the husband suffers by the mistake which his 
wife makes about men in general. She fancies he has more weak- 
nesses than other men, simply because she knows more about him than 
about them. He might turn round and say (though he would not 
probably convince her): “ Don’t you imagine that all the men you see 
are invariably so heroic as they appear to be before you. A good many 
of them have theories about women which would make you stare; and 
most of thein consider the forced decorum of their conduct before ladies 
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a frightful nuisance, to which they must submit for the sake of decency. 
You can’t hear them talk as they go home, or as they sit in their club; 
You don’t see them get into childish rages about cold soup or a missing 
letter ; you don’t see them in their own house as they are when your 
visit is over,—or perhaps you would think your conjugal position not 
the worst in the world. Because they are all pretty speeches, and 
smiles, and nonsensical, extravagant attention towards you, do you 
imagine that they always maintain that admirable attitude? Don’t 
be a fool, Anna Maria; but believe that all men are pretty much alike, 
and that I am not the only monster in the universe.” 

There is something very cruel in the contempt with which women, 
as a rule, look upon a man who is in love. One might have thought 
that compassion (which is nearly akin to contempt, however, with 
many people) would have been a more appropriate feeling; but it 
cannot be denied, that a man is never less a hero with the women of 
his acquaintance, than when he is desperately in love with some par- 
ticular woman. If it be his good fortune to have inspired a similar 
attachment in the bosom of the young person who has upset his reason, 
she, out of all her sex, may be inclined to see something fine and noble 
in his devotion ; but your ordinary woman—and, above all, your extra- 
ordinary woman, who has some power of satire, and loves to revenge 
the weaknesses of her sex by laughing at ours—cannot help regarding 
a lover as a rather silly person, who has caught a fever which is about 
as ridiculous as measles to a grown-up man. In novels the case is 
quite otherwise ; and nothing in fiction attracts the sympathy of woman 
so much as a perfect abandonment to a wild and impetuous affection, 
with the spectacle of a rhetoric-loving young man conquering every 
difficulty, and overcoming all manner of obstacles, for the sake of his 
sweetheart. But in actual life, a man finds himselt compelled to keep 
a strict watch over any exhibitions of affection he may be inclined to 
indulge in; and if he does not, the women of his acquaintance look 
upon him as a “ softy,” and shrug their shoulders in a highly humorous 
way over his folly. As for the modern young lady, she conceals 
her affection so thoroughly, that you would almost imagine she had 
none. 

Of course, there are women of sufficient shrewdness to see that the 
common attitude of the men who surround them is that of an amiable 
hypocrisy —who are quite alive to the weaknesses and peculiarities which 
underlie this pleasant exterior. ‘These women are quick to detect the 
weak points in their lusbands’ character; but to these they extend a 
becoming toleration, for they know that their husbands are not worse 
than other people. They accept the profound homage which is paid 
to women for what it is worth; and are not the least blinded to the 
fact, that the gentlemen who have, during a long evening, been dis- 
tinguishing themselves by their extraordinary courtesy, may have 
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been merely playing the véle which society gives them, and that, in 
their own private and domestic life, they may not be so very diflo- 
rent from the much more plainspoken persons whom these ladies 
call their husbands. The common-sense and penetration of this 
sort of woman would constitute her a terrible satirist, if her know- 
lelge did not teach her a kindly toleration. She has a wonderful 
tact in detecting the presence of dulness, when dulness endeavours 
to shelter itself behind silence and circumspection. She can in- 
Stantly distinguish between the man who dresses and talks in a 
commonplace and fashionable way, because that is the habit of the 
people with whom he mixes, and because he does not care to be 
amusing to people who would only be surprised or puzzled by his 
wit, and the man who hides his stupidity behind a shirt-front 
similar to that worn by other men and behind an air of indifferent 
languor. Such a woman is never a worshipper of those manly 
qualities which are peculiar to the heroof the boarding-school girl 
and the lady-novelist. She is not much of an admirer of brute force 
per se. She is more than likely to conceive a positive detestation for 
the large, stolid, small-brained, self-willed, and selfish idiot of six-feet- 
two, who is so much adored by women of a certain phrenological de- 
velopment. In her estimation, manliness does not consist in com- 
bining the tastes of a groom with the dress of a gentleman ; and if 
there is anything she is likely to abhor, it is a display of that fine 
confident belief in the power of mere male size to captivate women 
which is the sole creed of this well-known hero. If her girlish imagi- 
nation has led her to marry some such man his position some dozen 
years after, is not to be envied. 

But it must not be supposed for a moment that we complain of this 
system of gentle hypocrisy, which may so far influence the judgment 
of the majority of women in regarding men. Initself it is the highest 
compliment men can pay to women. Even as the lion, in innumerable 
legends, forgot his real nature, and crouched submissively before an 
innocent girl, so do men leave behind them selfishness, arrogance, and 
anger on entering the presence of women. If they are not exactly 
what they pretend to be, it is comforting to reflect that they know 
they ought to be something different from what they are. If the 
influence of feminine society does nothing more than cause them to 
assume, pro tem., a gentleness, and toleration, and politeness of 
demeanour which are not exhibited by them elsewhere, it has 
already done much. But we should like to know whether women 
take men at their word—whether they accept as normal the conduct 
of men in ladies’ society, and whether they form their opinions of men 
in general upon this hypothesis. In such a case as we have pointed 
out, a husband is likely to suffer from an unjust comparison. 
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k An Acting Charade : 
IN THREE SCENES. 


AS PERFORMED ON BOARD OF THE P. AND 0. 8S. 8. “CANDTA,” AND 
ELSEWHERE, 


: DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Captain Stretcher . . . Master of an Australian Clipper. 
Everard Clive... . His friend. 

Mr. Walter Wanderco  . A retired Coffee Planter from Ceylon. 
Miss Masidora Maze. . A learned Lady, who lets lodgings. 
Belinda . . . . . . Her Niece. 

Susan... . . . . Her Servant. 


——d 


SCENE—ISLINGTON. 


a Scene I. 
‘a Strect outside Miss Maze’s house at Islington. 
Captain SrRercHER AnD CrIvE. 


Stretcher : Come, Everard, my boy ; we have passed the regular 
Islington Angel, and we must now be near the moorings of your 
ungel. Let us take an observation. This is the number, according 
to your reckoning. 
Clive: Yes, this is the house ; but I feel that I hardly care to enter | 
it, after what we heard yesterday evening at your friend’s. Her | 


: cousins, who were talking about her, little knew who I was, or how | 

: deeply their words went to my heart. To think that Belinda should 

f be guing to be married to another—that she should have forgotten me | 

: so soon ! 
@ Stretcher: “So soon?” Why, my man, it is pretty near two years | 

i since I picked you off the wreck in the Indian Sea. “So soon ?” 


Whiy, the lass cannot have seen you for twenty-four calender months: 

‘ and that makes seven hundred and thirty days from meridian to 

meridian, let alone the chance of leap-year. How can a fellow ex- 

pect to be remembered for five thousand one hundred and ten watches ? 

A girls memory ought to be made of chain-cable to stand such a 
strain. Most of them are of rather thin coir. 

Clive: I have remembered even too strongly: nor will I suspect her 

to have less truth or firmness than mysel’. Perhaps I wrong her in 

believing this report about her marriage, Jt may be the mere tittle- 
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tattle of two gossip-gathering, scandal-sprinkling, tea-squalling tabbies. 
It would indeed be hard if it were true. Her aunt drove me from the 
house because Iwas poor. Thanks to Providence and you, that objec- 
tion to me can now be made no longer. I wonder if she is at home. 
Hark! they are playing. 

| Music within. Belinda is heard singing. | 


BELINDA’S SONG. 
“ HEAVILY O'ER US THE SHADOWS ARE CLOSING.” 
Atr—“ Rousseaws Drean.” 
Heavily o’er us the shadows are closing : 
Dreary and chill sounds the fast-falling rain. 
Hence to the pillow, that knows no reposing— 
Hence, Love, never to view thee again— 
Parted for ever, 
Fate bids us sever, 
Never, oh never, 
To meet, Love, again. 


Never again, at the long day’s decaying, 
Glad shall I watch for thy welcome of bliss, 
View the soft smile o’er thy gentle lip playing. 
Thrill “neath the fondness that glowed in thy kiss. 
Hopeless the morrow 
Must dawn o’er my sorrow— 
Why should love borrow 
Anguish like this ? 


O’er my cold heart when the long grass is waving, 
Swept by the night-breeze that sighs round my head, 
Mourn not for her, whom thou shrinkest from saving ; 
Calm let me rest in that sorrowless bed. 
Misery, steeping 
My lone life in weeping, 
Harms not the sleeping, 
The sleep of the dead. 


Clive: It is her voice. I must go in. But stop—what voice is 


that ? 
| Walter Wanderoo’s voice is heard within singing. | 
WANDEROO’S SONG. 
“DONT YOU REMEMBER MY GOING TO SEA ?” 
Air—* Long, long ago.” 
Don’t you remember my going to sea, 
Long, long ago—long ago ¥ 
Down at Southampton they tore you from me, 
Long, long ago—long ago. 
T was forced in my youth from my true love to pirt. 
| was ordered for tropical climates to start : 
My liver in danger as well as my heart, 
Long, long ago—long ago. 
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I lived seven years upon curry and rice— 
Horribly slow—horribly slow ! 
Now I’ve returned to have something that’s nice, 
In Paradise Row—Paradise Row. 
A nice English home, with an English fireside : 
Some nice English stout, and a nice English bride. 
Catch me again on the world’s t’other side ; 
Not if I know—not if I know. 


Stretcher: Well, Everard, what do you think of that angel’s 
melody ?—It seems that 


*'There’s a sweet eastern cherub that sits up aloft, 
*'To keep watch o’er the love of poor Jack.” 


Clive: Do not jest at me. Oh, the tale is true! It must be that 
very coffee-planter, who, as we heard, is to marry her. Oh that all 
the rats on his estate were down his throat! Oh that he was made 
into curry for his own coolies! Oh that he was macerated in his own 
pulper! Oh 

Stretcher: Say “Oh that he was up his own spout!” and you will 
complete your malediction. But I wish we could bring them to the 
window, and get a look at them ‘Try a song yourself, Clive. 

Clive: Yes—there is evidently little fear of her being ready to 
recognise my voice. But, to make safe, I will not venture on the old 
songs, but give them one of our sea-chaunts. 





SONG BY CLIVE. 
“ BLOW, BLOW, BREEZE OF THE MORNING.” 
Atr—* Du, du, liegst mnir im Herzen.” 


Blow, blow, breeze of the morning, 

_ Wake, wake, slumbering sea ; 

Bright, bright day-gleams are warning 
Night and her cold shades to flee. 

Blow, blow, blow, blow, 

Bear the light bark o’er the sea. 


Stretcher: They take no more notice of your inviting address 
than the wind took of it, when you sang that song last May, while we 
were becalmed on the line. But, come, look here. Here’s a bill up 
— Lodgings to let.” Let us ring, and say that we are on the look- 
out for apartments. It willbe an excuse for getting on their deck 
and taking muster. 

Clive: Yes. I should like the opportunity of reconnoitring a little. 
They will hardly know me. This false hair and beard must be suffi- 
cient disguise. 

Stretcher: All right. But don’t you let them hear you talk too 
much. You must let me pull the stroke-oar in the conversation de- 
partment. 
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Clive [aside|: Yes—no fear about your doing that. | To him Recol- 
lect what I told you about Miss Maze being extremely scientific. 

Stretcher: Til take the hint. Ill spin her such yarns about 
antediluvians and cannibals, that she will think I must have ,been 
first-mate of Noah’s Ark, and first-cousin to Robinson Crusoe. 

Clive: But have you really learned much about natural history ? 

Stretcher: Not the decimal part of adump. But what does that 
matter? Conversation is to be conducted on principles like those of 
navigation. When the sails of your memory fail you, make free use 
of the auxiliary screw of your imagination. But let us make up our 
minds. Do you say “ Ring”? 

Clive: Yes. Ring. 


| Captain Stretcher rings the bell. Enter from house, Susan. | 


Susan: There, my good men, there’s sixpence for you. Now do 
go away, and don’t make any more noise. 

Stretcher : They take us for street musicians! Why, my pretty lass, 
we want lodgings. May we come in? 

Susan: Well, sir, I hardly know. There’s another gent looking 
about the apartments, and Missus wants to give up the day to study. 
She read yesterday a great speech of some professor about monkeys, 
and she is going to write an essay on two of her ologies. It is to be 
on Comparative Shin ?—Swim ?—Shim ?—no, no, that’s not it. Ah, 
I recollect now. It is to be on Comparative Si-mi-a-to-logy and An- 
thropology. 

Stretcher: And, pray, what may that mean ? 

Susan: I’m sure I don’t know; unless it is “How comes it that 
some girls take fancies to monkey-like men ?” or “ What sort of either 
man or monkey is likely to take a fancy to an old maid of fifty ?” 

Stretcher : I should think that a ring-tailed roarer would suit her 
best. And does your mistress encourage science in others ? 

Susan: Oh yes. She gives me extra wages for what she calls 
correct terminology. Instead of talking of first and second floors, I say 
that I am going to sweep “the primary and secondary strata of the 
edifice.” Our gas is called our “ luminiferous ether.” Our coals come 
in through the trap formation, our milk with the chalk. Our house 
accounts are all kept in algebra, except the breakages, and they go 
down as vulgar fractions. We have two elderly lodgers who make 
the stairs very sensible of the law of gravitation. 

Stretcher: And I daresay you have some young ones who are 
very sensible of the law of attraction. 

Susan: Missus gives dreadful offence to the lodgers sometimes 
by her science. A stout old party went away last week, because we 
called him the “ Megalotherium.” He looked the word out in the 
Dixunary, and then told my missus that he did not consider himself 
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to be a bigger beast than other people. Now, I daresay, she would 
call you a “ Marine Deposit.” 

Stretcher: How very complimentary! But let uscomein. Tell 
Miss Maze that two travellers, two savans, have heard of her fame 
and wish to see both her and her lodgings. [astde| That will be a 
bait to her vanity as well as to her avarice. =~ 

Susan: Well, gentlemen, you may come in, but you must wait 
a little down in the parlour. When the other gentleman is gone, 
I will tell Miss Maze that you are here. 


[ Exeunt into the house, Susan singing. | 
SUSAN’S SONG. 
* FOLLOW, FOLLOW, OLD ADORER.” 
Airn—* Follow, follow over Mountain.” 


Follow, follow, old adorer, 
Follow, follow, and you'll see 

The renowned Miss Musidora, 
If you'll follow, follow me. 


End of Scene 1. 


Scene II. 
Drawing-voom in Miss Maze’s house. Miss Muze seated at a table 
with books, diagrams, de., before her; Mr. Walter Wanderoo 
opposite. Belinda in back-centre, near a piano. 





Miss Maze: Really, Mr. Wanderoo, it is quite delightful to see 
under my roof such a representative of “Ceylon’s spicy isle.” The 
atmosphere seems redolent of cassia and cinnamon. 

Wanderoo: I was afraid, ma’am, that I should make it redolent 
of cavendish. As for our island being “spicy,” all I can say is that 
it has got dreadfully slow of late years. 

Miss Maze: That comes from the increasing gravity of your 
studious character. And do you really think this suburban domicile 
will suit one so accustomed as you are to “the Far East ”? 

Wanderoo: Why, yes, I have some business at the East-end; 
and your Islington omnibuses will be very convenient. 

Miss Maze: We have some local advantages. Belinda, dear, tell 
Mr. Wanderoo all about our scientific institutions; especially 
our Ladies’ College, our “ Rights-of-Women-Protective-Pentonville- 
Palladium.” 

Belinda: Well, aunt, you must know much more about the 
college than I do, as you are going to take a degree there. 

Wanderoo: What! A graduate, Miss Maze ? 
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Miss Maze: Not at present. I am only in statw pupillari. 
But it is a long time since I was a freshwoman. I got through 
my smalls last spring, and I go out as a wrangler next term. But 
alas! I do not now feel sufficiently crammed. 

Wanderoo: Madam, I had a bad breakfast, and I fully sympathise 
with you. Command my co-operation for procuring either indoor or 
outdoor relief. = 

Miss Maze: Sir, you command my gratitude. Are you considered 
a good coacii ? 

Wanderoo: Well, I hardly now. But the drivers on the Galle- 
Face used to think me a pretty good whip. But to revert to the 
interesting ceremony of cramming. Will you be good enough to 
have tiffin, or luncheon as you call it, ready for me here at two? 
I have an appointment in the City at one. But there is some time to 
spare. Will not Miss Belinda favour us with another song ? 


| Belinda plays and sings. | 


“THOU ART NOT VERY FAIR, LOVE.” 
Arr—* On the Banks of Allan Water.” 








Thou art not very fair, Love, 
But fair enough for me; thy 
For the face I little care, Love, ’ 
So the heart a fond one be. 
An even soul I prize, Love, 
More than an even brow; 
And more than sun-bright eyes, Love, 
A sunny temper’s glow. 


If the lip that presses mine, Love, 
Be love’s own sacred seal, 
I never will repine, Love, 
Or to softer kisses steal. 
Other forms may have more grace, Love. 
But they woo me hence in vain ; 
What ure they to thy embrace, Love. 
By whom I’m loved again ? 


Iunderoo: Thank you, miss. Very prettily sung; but the senti- 
ment is more conjugal than complimentary. Well, I must be off now. 
Back at two sharp. We may consider the matter about the apart- 
ments settled. Good morning, ladies. 


| Exit Wanderoo, 


Miss Maze: Now, Belinda, I do insist wpon it that you do not 
give yourself any airs towards Mr. Wanderoo. He is very rich; and 
I know that he is much taken with you. 

Belinda : Indeed, aunt, I know nothing of the kind. 

Miss Maze: But I tell you I know better. I know what he 
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said about you to your cousins. I must and will see you Belinda 
Wanderoo. 

Belinda: But, aunt, I have not yet forgotten ...... ee 
Kyerard. 

Miss Muze: Belinda, Belinda, don’t let me ever hear you mention 
his name again. A presumptuous pauper! Besides, he has been 
drowned these two years. 

Belinda: The ship was wrecked ; but some may have escaped. 

| Enter Susan. | 

Miss Maze: Well, hegdmaiden, what is the cause of your precipitate 
apparition ? 

Susan: Oh, ma’am, there are two gentlemen, two learned gentlemen, 
waiting to see you. They say they are wandering savages. I believe 
they come from the Hantipods. 

Miss Maze: What do you mean by domiciling them among the 
antipodes, or “hantipods,” as you call it in your aspirated and 
abbreviated articulation ? 

Susan: Why, ma’am, they are like nothing on this side of the 
world ; and as I have heard you say that the folks on the other side 
of the world are Hantipods, why I called these gents Hantipods also. 
That is why, ma’am. May I show them up ? 

Miss Maze: Permission is accorded. 

. [ Lait Susu. 

Belinda: I suppose, aunt, you do not want me to stay ? 

Miss Maze: Oh, no. You may leave the room to science and 
to me. 


| Exit Belindu. 





Enter Captain Stretcher and Clive. | 

Stretcher: Your servant, madam. I am Captain Stretcher, from 
the antarctic circle. This is Dr. Ponder. He is Professor of 
Omniscience in the Polynesian Pan-Gnosticon. He and I have long 
heard of the Metropolitan Minerva, Miss Musidora Maze. 

Miss Maze: Sir, I felicitate myself. 

| Bows—all bow. 

Stretcher |walliug towards piano|: Ah, here is the instrument 
which we heard sound so melodiously. but the singer was still more 
exquisite. 

Miss Maze: It was my niece. You can make her reappear, if 
these chords are summoned into vibrating vitality. Will you pour 
forth your blithe spirit in song? I will accompany you, unless the 
tune is quite abnormal. 

Stretcher: Oh no. “Nora Creina” will do for the tune. The 
words were written by an old friend of mine, who served on board a 
(Jueen’s ship. We call the song “ Ben Brace the British Sailor.” 
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SONG BY CAPTAIN STRETCHER. 
“BEN BRACE THE BRITISH SAILOR.” 


Airn—*“ Nora Creina.” 
\ 
| 





Did you never hear of me ? 
I’m Ben Brace the British Sailor ; 
} I was up the Euxine Sea 
| To quell the Czar, that blustering railer. 
With Sir Edmund Lyons bold 
i I sarved on board the Agamemnon ; 
| When against the Rusky’s hold 
Mid shot and shell she closest stemm’d on. 
Here’s my hand! By sea, or land, 

Cannonade, or boarding-party, 
| Battle-line, in storm or shine, 

I will stand by you, my hearty. 


Next with gallant Captain Peel 
We boated up the Ganges waters : 
And made the rebel Sepoys feel 
England’s vengeance for their slaughters. 
By Lucknow and fell Cawnpore 
We made the hopes of Pandies founder ; 
Foremost mid the battle’s roar 
We worked the four-and-twenty pounder. 
Here’s my hand! By sea, or land, 
Cannonade, or boarding-party, 
Battle-line, in storm or shine, 
I will stand by you, my hearty. 


I’ve been iced in polar seas, 
T’ve slavers chased athwart the tropic ; 
I’ve bombarded the Chinese, 
In spite of lubbers philanthropic. 
Steam-clad rams may turn out shams: 
Monitors may usher failures ; 
But stil] the brave shall rule the wave: 
And who so brave as British sailors ¥ 
Here’s my hand! By sea, or land, 
Cannonade, or boarding-party, 
Battle-line, in storm or shine, 
I will stand by you, my hearty. 


| Miss Maze: Patriotic, but boisterous. Your friend the professor 

seems to be quite mute. Does he not speak English ? 

Stretcher: Oh yes, he speaks all languages—birds’ and beasts’ 
included ? 

Miss Maze: Can he really converse with the fauna of every land ? 

Stretcher: He does not exactly articulate the languages of dumb 
animals; but he is able to think in them, and when he thinks so 
much he talks but little. In fact he is now thinking Kangaroo. 
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Miss Maze: What a Phascolotherious intellect! Is the Kangaroo 
form of thought highly logical ? 

Streicher: No, madam. It is like the animal itself—rather apt to 
jump to conclusions. To correct the effects of it, my friend will pro- 
bably to-morrow begin to think in the thought-language of an animal 
of a very different character. He will think as a sloth, and then he 
will lie in bed by the week together. 

Miss Maze: What a very inconvenient lodger! 

Stretcher: Do not say so, Miss Maze. The fact is that my friend 
and I wished to take lodgings here. 

Miss Maze: Sir, you were anticipated only half an hour ago; my 
lodgings are let. 

| Miss Muze retires to back of the stage. 

Stretcher |to Clive|: Do you hear the fatal word, Everard? The 
lodgings are let. 

Clive: There is an end of our scheme. 
~ Stretcher: Vil try another. Do you go to the stonemason’s round 
the corner, and buy a lot of lumps and broken stuff of all kinds. I'll 
join you directly. 

| Exit Clive. 

Stircicher |to Miss Mazc|: I beg your pardon, madam ; but besides 
wishing to be your lodgers, we hoped to have your opinion on some 
very remarkable fossils which we picked up in the Mountains of the 
Moon. Would you allow us to call again and to show them to 
you? 

Miss Maze: I shall be proud and happy. This afternoon, if you 
please. Our new lodger, Mr. Wanderoo, will probably be here; but 
I am sure that he will be delighted with the scientific spectacle. 
Meanwhile I must train down my intellect to the level of domestic 
duties. 

| Kvit Miss Maze. 
Stretcher |solus|: Domestic duties!—A pretty kind of a home you 
learned ladies would make for a man! . 
| Heit singing. 
Ain—* My Wife's at the Marquis of Granby.” 
My wife's at the British Museum, 
Where she reads about Herculanéum ; 
She writes in the Atheneum, 
And she won't be ruled by me. 


Lad of Scene II. 
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Scene JIT, 


Miss Maze’s drawing-room, as in Scene II. Some lumps of’ stone 
on the table. Miss Maze seated at the table. Captain Stretcher nea 
her. Clive seated at back of the stage. 





Wandevoo: [Enter Wanderoo, reciting. | 
«The heavy hours are almost past, 
That part my grub and me; 
My longing eyes may hope at last 
A knife and fork to see.” 


| He starts back on seeing the table. | 


Wanderoo: Ha! what is this? Stones instead of bread! And 
not even the cloth laid ! 

Miss Maze: Sir, my niece is expediting the preparations for your 
refreshment in the lower regions. Meanwhile, you may revel in the 
society of the modern Pythagoras, Professor Ponder, and of the southern 
Ulysses, Captain Stretcher. 

| They all bow to each other. 


Pray be seated, and enjoy for a time “the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul.” 

Wanderoo: Oh, Tl sit down and chat with you and your friends 
till the cooking is finished, most willingly. But allow me to observe, 
Miss Maze, that the line which you quote about the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul is full of fallacies. How can there be reason without 
complete sense ? And how can sense be complete if the sense of taste 
is sacrificed ? The flow of soul means the flow of spirits; and that 
cannot exist if there’s neither spirits, wine, nor beer upon the table. 

Stretcher: You seem to have been unlucky, sir, in the rations of 
talk that have been served out to your mess. 

Wanderoo: Ob, I have heard pleasant palavers enough at times. 
Ly far the most interesting conversation that I remember, was one on 
the deck of the Simla, in the Red Sea, three weeks ago. It was the 
night before full-moon. We discussed what should be the first thing 
to order for dinner as soon as we reached England. 

Miss Maze: What unmitigated materialism! It must have been 
one of the coarser spirits of your band that originated such a 
dialogue. 

Stretcher : On the contrary, it was the prettiest girl of the party— 
the lovely young Lavinia Wilhelmina Seraphina Helps. “Second 
Helps” we used to call her, because she always took twice of soup. 
We were looking at the image of the moon in the water. Lavinia 
sighed and said— 
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* How dearly doth my weary spirit love 
To view, reflected in the placid deep, 
The spotless orb of the majestic moon— i] 
All white and tremulous in yielding lustre, 
Just like a mould of delicate blanc-mange.” 





Little Lieutenant Linkboy (an admirer of Lavinia’s), who was by, 
clasped his hands when he heard her, and exclaimed, “I will order a 
mould of blane-mange directly I land at Southampton.” A stout 
indigo-planter interrupted him with a determined voice, and said, 
“ T shall begin with something much more substantial. A dozen or 
so of oysters; and then a rumpsteak, and a woodcock to follow.” 
“ J.” said a third, “I mean to order a boiled leg of mutton, not too 
much done—one that acknowledges your knife by looking, as Milton 
says, ‘celestial rosy red, loves proper hue.” “And I'll stick to 
roast beef,” said a fourth. “Oh, the roast beef of Old England,” 
chorused several voices. ‘ripe, cod’s head and shoulder, turbot, | 





fillet of veal, pork chops and tomato sauce, mince pies, Palestine soup, 
and lobsters, all found eloquent admirers among us. And at last we 
talked ourselves into such an appetite that we rushed in a body down 
the companion, seized the purser, and compelled him to extemporise 
an extra supper in the saloon. 

Miss Maze: Well, sir, now you have exhausted your pleasures of 
memory, you must regale yourself with the pleasures of imagination 
until your luncheon is announced. 

Stretcher : Suppose we whet our appetites in the meanwhile on 
these fossils, though they are rather dry diet. 

Miss Maze: Indeed, these fragments of an old world are truly mar- 
vellous. They evidently belong to the pra-Mosaic era. 

Wanderco: Yes, I should say that such stones were by no means 
suited for mosaic work. They are more fit for labour in the casual 
ward at St. Pancras. 

Miss Maze: Sir, I fear that you are heedless of the arcana of 
science. Did you attend much to the zoology of your island? Did 
you keep many cobras as bow-wows? 

Wanderoo: “Cobras!” “ Bow-wows!” What in the world do you 
mean ? 

Miss Maze: A delightful book on Ceylon, that I have been read- 
ing, informs me that it is a common thing there for snakes to be 
employed as house-dogs. Your very fish are not classically mute 
like other fish. The fish at Batticaloa are heard to make enchanting 
melody beneath the evening waves. 

Stretcher: Oh, that is nothing to what a friend of mine heard 
when he was six weeks on a raft in the Pacific. When he whistled, 
the ilying-fish used to soar up and sing like skylarks, He Inckily 
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had his fiddle with him, and when he played it, the dolphins and 


porpoises used to come in shoals and dance all round him. 

Miss Maze: Another instance of the dolphin’s well-known love 
for music. How very classical! It reminds me of the story of 
Arion. 

Stretcher: Yes, madam, my friend was an Irishman; and his 
name was O’Ryan. But the story is quite true, I assure you. 

Wanderoo: Pray, sir, what figures did the porpoises dance ? 

Stretcher: Oh, generally “up the middle and down again.” They 
dislike the Lancers, because it puts them in mind of being harpooned. 


| Enter Belinda and Susan. | 


Susan [to Wanderoo|: There’s a telegram just brought for you, sir. 
Your people in the City received it, and sent it round. 

Miss Maze: You seem perturbed in spirit by your electrical intel- 
ligence.. I hope it does not tell of any calamity. 

Wanderco: Oh, not much of a calamity: but a very great bore. 
It is from my wife, to say that she is coming up from Southampton 
with the three children by the evening train. 

Miss Maze: Your wife, sir? Your children? Thee children did 
you say ? 

Wandevoo: Yes, ma’am. Three children. I hope there’s nothing 
illegal in the odd number. 

Miss Maze: Oh, no, sir. But when you took the lodgings I had 
no idea that you were encumbered with such matrimonial appendages. 
Besides, I heard you speak of how you had travelled all alone across 
France. 

Wanderoo : So I did, ma’am, vid Marseilles. But I sent my wife 
and the other heavy luggage from Alexandria round to Southampton, 
labelled to be kept there till called for. I reckoned on having a 
quiet fortnight in London. It is an awful visitation. 

Miss Maze: Indeed, sir, I do not think that our domestic arrange- 
ments are adequate for the due reception of such a patriarch. Tiree 
children did you say? I should feel quite embarrassed by so much 
innocence. 

Wanderoo: Oh, if you want to be off our bargain about the 
Jodgings, that’s soon settled. None of my traps have come in. I'll 
take a hansom to the telegraph office at once. Perhaps I may be in 
time to stop my wife—and then [singing] 


“Why I'll be happy yet.” 
[ Kwit Wanderoo, 


Miss Maze: What an obdurate separatist! Belinda, dear, you 
have had a happy escape. 


Belinda: Oh, aunt, how ean ‘you talk of such things before 
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strangers? Come, Susan, we will go and put the rooms back in their 
old order, as Mr. Wanderoo is not going to occupy them. 


| Exeunt Belinda and Susan. 


Stretcher [aside to Clive]: Just go into the passage for a few 
minutes, while I sound the old lady. 

[Exit Clive. 

Stretcher: Miss Maze, pardon me if I speak of family matters. I 
know some of your relatives. You seem much disappointed about 
Mr. Wanderoo. 

Miss Maze: I must own that I had hoped to find in him not only a 
lodger, but a nephew-in-law. Belinda has no fortune, and he is said 
to be very rich. 

Stretcher : Oh, there are as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it. 
Was there not an old sweetheart of your niece called Everard Clive ? 

Miss Maze: He was a penniless adventurer. And the poor boy is 
no more. 

Stretcher: Well, in one sense “the poor boy is no more,” for he 
has become a rich young man. Miss Maze, Everard Clive was saved 
from the wreck. He has prospered as he deserved He has come 
back to Europe for the sole sake of your niece. Oh, Miss Musidora, 
do not thwart their happiness. It is easier, but it is worse, to break 
hearts than to heal them. 

Miss Maze: I only thought of my niece’s welfare in what I did. 
If all is as you say, let him come to England. 

Stretcher: He is in England. He is in London. He is in this 
house. Forgive the artifice by which he was introduced here. May 
I call him in? 

Miss Maze: Send him here in a few minutes. Meanwhile I will go 
and summon Belinda. 

| Exveunt severally. 
| Enter Belinda. | 

Belinda: I wonder why my aunt told me to come and wait here ? 
But I am so glad of my release from the Wanderoo, that I care little 
for anything else. But what makes the Polynesian Professor come 
bustling along here ? 

| Enter Clive. | 


Clive: Oh, Belinda, dear Belinda ! ! 

Belinda: Sir, you are taking a very great liberty. I hear that yon 
are skilled in the dialects of animals: be good enough, when you 
address me, not to use the language of a puppy. 

Clive: Is it possible that you do not know me?’ Are these wretched 
disguises 80 effective? [takes off the false beard] At any rate, you 
will recognise this ringlet, which you gave me when I left England. 


| Shows a vringlet, 
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Belinda: It is indeed the same. And do I really see you, Everard, 
alive ? 

Clive: Yes, alive, and well, and wealthy, if you will return with 
me to share my wealth. Your aunt no longer opposes our hap- 
piness. 

| Enter Miss Maze, Susan, and Stretcher. 

Miss Maze: But, my dear Mr. Clive, if you take my niece across 
the line, into your southern degrees, how am I to realise my hopes 
about her degrees in our Ladies’ College ? 

Stretcher: Oh, never mind, Miss Maze. Our two young friends 
will take the best of all degrees—a double first. 

Susan: Wish you joy, miss. Of course you'll take me with you, 
miss. And pray, sir, when and which way do we sail ? 

Stretcher : Our course, my dear, is East-South-East. We shall have 
something better than mere canvas to trust to. We patronise the 
P. and O. 


FINALE BY STRETCHER, CLIVE, BELINDA, AND SUSAN. 
“THE P, AND 0.” 
Atr—* The Shan van voight” or * Kelvin Grove.” 


Oh our path is on the sea 
With the P. and O.— 

Our path is on the sea 
With the P. and O. 

Where mid a softer sky 

The Southern Cross beams high, | hie 

Oh thither we must fly, ‘ots 
With the P. and O. 


Then here’s a health, my dear, 
To the P. and O., 
And to all who voyage here 
With the P. and O. 
And wheresoe’er we roam, 
May we all recross the foam. ase 
And return to happy home 
With the P. and O. 
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Che Story of My Fivst Circuit. 


Wuar a long time it takes to become really a man! Boyhood, not- 
withstanding the accelerated progress tu precocious manhood which an 
advanced civilisation produces, is still a very slow affair; to boys them- 
selves, it seems an eternity. The age of hairless cheeks, silver 
watches, short jackets, and birch-rods, spins itself out lazily, and 
appears removed by an impassable distance from the pursuits and 
enjoyments of mature manhood. The boy is impatient of restraints 
from which he cannot escape, and a wild thirst for liberty grows in 
intensity, but there is no immediate hope of satisfying it. The period 
of longer garments and the other appendages of hobbydehoyism at 
length comes; the mind is elate with a consciousness of partial 
freedom, the tone of voice becomes more grave and manly, and one 
feels almost a man, as the inducements to learning and propriety of 
conduct change from the usual appliances of public schools to the 
moral suasion and more manly deterrents of university education. 
But the emancipation of university life is only partial: the old work 
still continues—books and examinations, just as before—and the 
sense of pupilage engenders longings for a more perfect freedom. 
The restraints of the university come in due time to an end, but 
perfect freedom is not yet: another term of pupilage has to be gone 
through before a profession is attained and one can really feel himself 
a@ man. 

The final term of pupilage in my case passed pleasantly enough, 
and was as free from practical restraint of every kind as it could well 
be. The chambers of old Precedent, the special pleader, though ill- 
furnished, dusty, and dim, were the scene of many a pleasant freak and 
mavy a jolly row. Learning enough there was there too, in the 
shelves of calf-bound books, and the clear though narrow intelli- 
gence of our worthy pleader; but when a case more than usually 
crotchety came before him for opinion, and the pupil’s room was 
freed from his presence, especially when he was called away to 
attend judge’s chambers, the boxing-gloves were drawn from their 
hiding-place, and most of us indulged in the very best and most use- 
ful, though rather neglected, sort of exercise that the physical frame 
can experience. All enjoyed the fun except the somewhat cynical 
Brown, who was a high wrangler and fellow of his college, wrote 
philosophical papers for the magazines, and was even laboriously 
industrious in chambers, Many wore the practical jekos played on 
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him as well as the rest of us by Blount, the leader of our wild revels, 
and the lineal descendant of the author of the “ Jocular Tenures ”— 
the only readable law-book, he vowed, that ever was written. 

Time passed very happily after this fashion; and it is truly surpris- 
ing how perfectly free from the dry details of legal lore, aud how litle 
cramped by accurate processes of reasoning, the mind may be ai the end 
of acouple of years of such reading in chambers, and how grandly inde- 
finite may be its views on legal as well as other subjects. Men some- 
times complain of the narrowing influence of law studies, and talk 
of the evil effect that a devotion to the profession produces on the 
development of the higher faculties of the mind. Out upon it! For 
a nice, easy, gentlemanly, and, in the said respect, most harmless pro- 
fession, commend me to the bar—at least, as I have experienced it. 
What profession can you compare with it in this respect? Think of 
the years of hard toil and the diflicult examinations that a medical 
student must go through before he becomes a doctor! The would-be 
engineer has a long apprenticeship to serve, and pays dear for it too. The 
candidate for holy orders, after getting his degree at the university, must 
work hard at theology, and satisfy the requirements of a bishop's exami- 
nation. Even the attorney is compelled to undergo an apprenticeship of 
five years, and to pass two examinations of a searching character, before 
he is made a gentleman by Act of Parliament. The bar alone is 
superior to all such drudgery. is above examinations and tests of 
every kind, and is the only profession I know of which a man may 
enter without possessing a single idea about the peculiar subjects with 
which.it deals. Dlount, I verily believe, knows no more of pleading 
than he does of Arabic. He attended, however, for a year the 
chambers of a pleader—that is, came there at intervals throughout 
that period; and during his visits not only abstained most religiously 
from contaminating his mind in the slightest degree with legal know- 
ledge, but also used his best endeavours to keep the minds of others 
equally unsullied. Furthermore, he paid his hundred guineas, and so 
entitled himself to the certificate of attendance, which, so far as 
intellectual qualification is concerned, is all that is requisite to fit a 
man for the learned degree of barrister-at-law. His friend P 
paid still rarer visits to chambers, and only for the express purpose of 
joining issue—he ‘never did anything else ; but he, having mastered 
that difficult accomplishment, magnanimously declined to diminish by 
competition the professional prospects of his friend Blount, and 
abandoned the bar for another profession more congenial to his tastes. 
Smith, by means of another device of our sapient legal university — 
viz., a year’s attendance at lectures—has managed to get through his 
noviciate equally free from any tincture of professional acumen, and 
to accomplish comfortably the whole of the cheap edition of Mr. 
Disraeli’s and the Waverley Novels, whi'st the lecturers were lazily 
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expounding to a few earnest students in their immediate vicinity 
some of the principles which are scattered through our innumerable 
volumes of legal precedents. It becomes me not to say with what 
degree of industry I worked during the same period. I may say, 
however, that I tried to hit the happy mean between the grinding 
assiduity of Brown and the happy-go-lucky idleness of Blount. 

Circuit followed almost immediately my call to the bar. As the 
big circuit-van with our luggage rolled out of the Temple, and we pre- 
pared to follow it by an evening train to L , the first town on 
circuit, the full consciousness of freedom, of personal responsibility, and 
the opening of an exciting career, was experienced. /roud of being a 
portion, however small, of that influential body which periodically 
diffuses itself over the country for the purpose of administering justice, 
punishing the guilty, and redressing the wrongs of the injured, the 
young advocate staris on his first cireuit with high hopes and lofty 
uspirations. No task too diflicult to be attempted by him—no cause 
too hopeless to be won—uno oppression too powerful to be exposed—no 
sufferer too lowly to be defended. His mind dwells upon imaginary 
scenes, in which his cloquent denunciations astonish and electrify, lis 
irresistible reasonings produce instant conviction, his impassioned 
appeals carry away the hearers whithersoever he wills. When I ven- 
tured to express to the jocular Blount, who went the same cireuit with 
me, my sense of the thrilling pleasure which it must afford to have an 
opportunity of making an eifort of such a kind, he only smiled at my 
ardour, and hoped that the opportunity might soon be given—in fact, 
he had no doubt that it would. 

We arrived at L on the evening of the day on which the com- 
mission was opened there. By one of the many unwritten rules of the 
profession—which collectively make up what is called professional efz- 
quette, and sins against which are hardly ever forgiven—no barrister may 
appear in a circuit town before the judges of assize have done so, and 
formally opened the commission by charging the grand jury. By another 
rule, hotels (except in the case, I think, of two circuits) are interdicted to 
members of the profession, who must put up with such accommodation 
as the private lodging-houses of the town can afford, and pay such 
prices as they may choose to exact. The unprofessional reader may 
ask the reason of such rules. It is to prevent any temptation to an in- 
dulgence in that practice know 1 by a variety of such names as “ touting,” 
“ hugging attorneys,” etc.,—a thing always so distasteful to the pro- 
fession, that before the age of railways barristers might not even travel 
circuit by the ordinary passenger-coach by which attorneys travelled, 
lest they should be tempted, by contact with the attorneys, to sin against 
etiquette, but must needs perform the journey in private coaches of 
their own,—to prevent touting, forsooth! <A difficult task to accom- 
plish. If the laws of etiquette were ten times more strict, and their 
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sanctions ten times more powerful, the touter would still exist, and a 
certain degree of success would attend his efforts. 

Why does not somebody write the natural history of touting—a virgin 
subject for the pen of some clever analyst? In no profession does it 
flourish more than in that one in which it is, theoretically, held to be 
most unprofessional. Amongst members of the bar you may find speci- 
mens of every kind of the genus touter—from the coarse-grained sympa- 
thiser with the professional difficulties of every low attorney, and the 
sink-or-swim-together partner in the bringing of speculative actions, 
up to the dignified boing whose touting takes the form of condescending 
invitations of attorneys to his genteel dinner or evening parties. The 
former kind you may see prowling about the doors of every court, on 
the look-out for any practitioner to whom they have ever spoken a 
word. They see him approach with a paper under his arm, tied up 
with the well-known red tape: all smiles, they accost him at once, 
talk of the weather, inquire in the kindest manner after his health, the 
health of his wife and family (if he have got any), and wind up with a 
question, asked in the most casual manner imaginable, as to the cause 
of his visit to court that day. The reply is, of course, that he has “a 
little case” coming on, and would feel obliged if Mr. (the par- 
ticular querist) could do it for him—a duty which Mr. has never 
been known to decline. The touter of this kind is sometimes seated in 
the court, in the very centre of a closely-packed row of barristers, when 
he spies the head of an attorney whom he knows something about, 
peeping in at the door in search of somebody—not himself, for the 
attorney has scen him and disappeared. The whole row is at once 
disturbed to let the touter out; he makes after the truant, generally 
catches him, and at the end of the usual conversation gets hold of the 
brief that was destined for another. Then there is a class who rarely 
tout themselves, but who have clerks, chosen on account of their spe- 
cial aptitude for the business. ‘This species of touting flourishes 
most in connection with the criminal courts of the metropolis, and 
especially the sessions courts. In the body of the court, about the 
doors, in the passages, or in the yards adjoining the court, the touting 
clerk mingles familiarly with the prisoners’ friends, and pufls the 
powers of defending of his master; and as his own fees depend upon 
the number of briefs his master gets, he has a very near interest 
in the success of the trade. This style of touting, is not, however, 
by any means confined to criminal practitioners. The clerks of some 
ancient juniors of the common law bar are notorious adepts at the 
practice. They are the terror of young juniors, who lose many a brief 
originally intended for them through the unblushing touting of these 
offensive creatures. I saw more than one instance of this on my first 
circuit. 

The chief part of my first day at L—— was spent in the civil 
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court, where, however, nothing of interest occurred. In the afternoon 
I went to join Blount in the criminal court, where the trial of a 
man for the murder of his wife was drawing to a close. The murder 
had been of a most deliberate and cold-blooded kind ; and there being 
no doubt whatever as to the guilt of the prisoner, his counsel could 
only fall back on the defence of temporary insanity. The murderer 
was a stupid-looking, stolid man, and seemed throughout the trial 
almost insensible to what was passing in court. The grounds of de- 
fence were scattered to the winds by the judge’s summing-up to the 
jury, who almost immediately returned a verdict of guilty. I watched 
the prisoner closely as the verdict was pronounced: one nervous twitch 
of the mouth alone showed that he comprehended the fearful import 
of that word “guilty.” i had never seen a man sentenced to death, 
and remained to witness the solemn scene. There is no more trying 
task to a man of sensibility than to pronounce the words which are to 
take away the life of a fellow-creature in the full vigour of his facul- 
ties, and there is no judge at the present day who can go through the 
task without manifesting a deep emotion. Several ladies, who had re- 
mained in court as spectators during the progress of the trial, and 
had heard the verdict, could remain no longer. As the judge assumed 
the black cap they left their seats, and one of them was hurried away 
in a fainting condition by her companions. As the sentence of death 
was pronounced my imagination followed out the words to their fatal 
issue, and I could not keep my eyes from the neck of the murderer, 
about which, with a sickening sensation, I seemed to see the rope being 
tied in a knot. When the condemned man was removed, I turned to 
leave the court, and as I reached the door I heard the words— 
“Thank goodness, that ruffian has got what he deserved!” TI looked 
round to see who it was that so addressed me, and was surprised to 
find it was the counsel who had just expended so much eloquence in 
defence of the murderer. The words grated on my feelings, for I was 
a novice at these things. I tried, however, to smile with the air of 
an habituéd, and proceeded to my lodgings. The hilarity of the circuit 
mess soon put to flight all gloomy thoughts, and all recollection of 
the judge’s solemn tones and black cap. By the way, it may not be 
known to everybody that this black cap is merely a piece of black 
cloth, about a foot square, which the judge places on the top of his 
wig as he pronounces sentence of death. It makes little alteration in 
his appearance, and is altogether disappointing when seen for the first 
time. 

When I came back from mess to my lodgings, imagine my astonish- 
ment, as well as gratification, at learning from the servant that a brief 
had been brought for me that evening, and was lying on my table up- 
stairs. I rushed up, followed by Blount, who lodged in the same 
house with me, and now seemed equally pleased with myself at my 
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good fortune. Sure enough, on the table lay a brief in the orthodox 
shape, tied with the characteristic red tape—‘“ Reg. v. Mary Smith. 
Brief for the prisoner. Mr. A 5 guineas ;” and at the bottom, the 
name of an attorney whom I did not know, but who Blount thought 
lived ata short distance from L——, What an unexpected piece of luck 
at the first assize town on my first circuit! I plunged into the case at 
once. The charge was one of stealing a small piece of meat and some 
potatoes from a shop—one of those charges which are usually disposed 
of at sessions, but which sometimes are sent to the assizes when the 
judges go cireuit soon after the quarter-sessions have been held, and 
consequently a considerable period before the next sessions will come 
on. The brief described the prisoncr as a young and interesting 
woman, the daughter of highly respectable parents, who had made a 
runaway match with a soldier, and was now the mother of three 
children: for a long time she had heen in great poverty, her husband 
being in India, and not having written to her or sent her any money 
for several months. The case against the prisoner, said the brief, was 
undoubtedly a strong one; but great reliance was placed on the pe- 
culiar circumstances of her case—her interesting appearance, her 
hitherto irreproachable character (which the clergyman of the parish, 
amongst other witnesses, would be called to attest), and on the elo- 
quence of counsel, who was exhorted to do ali that he could to obtain 
a verdict of acquittal from the jury. 

“By Jove, what a lucky dog you are,” said Blount, “to get such 
an opportunity of doing justice to your powers, and so soon too! 
Just the sort of thing you were talking about at starting.” 

“Tt is, certainly,” I replied, “all that a young advocate could 
desire—a diflicult case to manage, an interesting client to defend, 
congenial topics to dilate upon. I wonder how I got it.” 

“Through some friend of your governor's, doubtless,” suggested 
the ready Blount. 

I lay awake for hours that night, pondering on the address which 
I should make to the jury on the morrow, for I knew that everything 
would depend upon that. I sketched in my mind the outline of a 
touching description of the prisoner's early life; its joys and freedom 
from care ; the unselfish abandoument of all for the poor soldier who 
had won her heart, and to whom she had ever been true; the bitter 
separation from her husband, who was called away to distant lands to 
maintain the honour of his country. Then, turning to another view of 
his conduct, I grew eloquently irate at the base neglect by the soldier 
of one who had sacrificed so much for him, and I endeavoured to 
turn upon him the moral indignation of the jury. I next denounced 
the harshness of the law, which punished such a theft as the prisoner 
was charged with far more severely than many brutal assaults and 
great moral enormities; and, as some slight allusion is generally ex- 
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pected to the actual facts of the case before the court, I offered the 
jary the alternative hypotheses of mistaken identity, or kleptomania 
on the part of the prisoner. Then, as in duty bound, I expatiated at 
length on the doubt—the glorious British doubt—to the benefit of 
which every accused person is entitled. Finally, in low voice and 
broken utterances, and taking out my pocket-handkerchief, I pointed 
to the weeping creature—she’d be sare to weep, if only out of sym- 
pathy with me—who stood in the dock before them awaiting their 
verdict of acquittal, and I felt confident of the result. In all this, 
down to the minute particular of the pocket-handkerchief, I endea- 
voured to keep before me the example of one of our most frequently 
employed criminal advocates. 

Having settled everything to my satisfaction, I at length fell asleep, 
and dreamed a confused dream of starving children, Indian armies, 
eloquent harangues, weeping jurymen, and innumerable briefs. 1 
awoke early, breakfasted lightly, and hastened off to court to air my 
brief. The court was crowded when I arrived; the bar-seats were all 
filled, and I had to stand amongst half-a-dozen others in an open 
passage just under the judge’s seat. His lordship took his scat almos 
immediately after I arrived, and business began. 

“Put up the prisoners, Mary Smith, John Brown, and Thomas 
Robinson,” said the clerk of arraigns to the gaoler. 

The prisoners were at once placed in the dock. I trembled with 
excitement, and tried to make my way to a place from which I should 
be able to address the court. Whilst I was struggling to push my 
way, the clerk of arraigns addressed my client, Mary Smith, in 
language of which I caught only the last words —“ Have you anything 
to say why sentence should not be pronounced upon you ?” 

Horrified at this assumption of the guilt of her whom I had been 
retained to defend, and whom I expected to get triumphantly acquitted, 
I began, from my place beneath the judge, to protest against this 
outrage on British justice. 

“Let there be silence in court,” said his lordship, in a majestic 
voice. Determined, however, to do my duty at all hazards, I endea- 
voured to elbow my way to the clerk of arraigns, and called out to 
lim that I was instructed to defend the prisoner Mary Smith. He 
did not catch my words, and the judge, extremely angry at the noise 
which was heard below him, said, in a tone of great severity: “ It is 
most indecorous on the part of the junior bar to make such a disturb- 
ance in court when the sentence of the law is about to be pronounced 
on prisoners who have pleaded guilty to serious charges. 1 must beg 
that there be no more of it.” The words “pleaded guilty” only 
aggravated my perplexity, and I was making a frantic effort to 
approach his lordship himself—the eyes of the whole bar being fixed 
wouderingly upon me---when Blount, who had come into court 
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shortly before, and at once saw from my excited condition the position 
of affairs, pulled me back by the arm, saying, in an undertone of great 
earnestness— 

“or heaven’s sake, stop! It’s all a joke; the brief is only a sham 
one. Smith and I got it up. The woman pleaded guilty yesterday 
morning with a lot of other prisoners, and is now brought up for 
sentence.” 

My feeling of shame and disappointment at being made the subject 
of such a cruel hoax may be more readily imagined than described. 
I thought | should sink into the ground. The clerk of arraigns 
leaned over to know what I wanted. I pointed, without speaking, to 
a cause-list near him, and, having been handed it, turned to leave the 
court. As I went out, | shot a glance at the dock which held my 
imaginary prot‘gée, and saw a slatternly and vile-looking woman of 
upwards of fifty, grinning maliciously at the judge as he pronounced 
on her the penalty which the law inflicts on hardened thieves. The 
court-honse saw no more of me that day, and I felt much disinclined 
to confront the banter which was sure to await me at mess in the 
evening. As, however, that must come some time or another, | re- 
solved to face it that evening, and I did. The story by mess-time had 
assumed the following form :—that I had been instructed to defend a 
woman charged with stealing, and had elaborately prepared myself for 
the task ; but she, as soon as she saw the counsel who was to conduct 
her defence, thought it as well to plead guilty at once, and accordingly 
did so. Nothing else that I can remember, worthy of finding a place 
in this important chapter of history, took place at L during my 
first circuit visit to it. 

Our next circuit town was M——, not far from which lived my 
uncle William, who was one of the grand jury for the county. Blount 
and I again lodged in the same house. The first morning of the 
assizes, as I stood before my glass shaving, a knock was heard at my 
bedroom door, which was on the opposite side of the landing to 
Blount’s. 

“ Who's there?” I shouted. 

“Tcome from Mr. Gammon’s office with a brief for you, sir,” was 
the reply, uttered in a strange voice. Blount, amongst his other 
accomplishments, numbered that of a modified ventriloquism. Still 
smarting under the recollection of my former brief, I was determined 
not to be caught,a second time. So, after emitting an angry “Go to 
the d——!” I went on with my shaving. But soon again a gentle 
knocking. 

“What are you up to now?” IT asked. 

“ Please, sir, Mr. Gammon has sent me to you with a brief for the 
prosecution in a case which will come on some time to-day,” replied 
the former voice. 
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“Tell Mr. Gammon, with my compliments, that he may go and 
hang himself,” said I, “and you had better do the same.” 

“Tf you are Mr. A——, sir, I was ordered to leave the brief with 
you; and the servant told me this was your room,” timidly repeated 
the voice. 

“Come now, I'll tell you what it is, old fellow; if you don’t make 
off with yourself, and let me finish my shaving, I'll throw a jug of hot 
water at your head.” This was decisive——no more knocking; so I 
dressed in peace, and descended to breakfast. Blount soon followed, 
and looked so innocent, and unconscious of having attempted any 
waggery, that I had some slight misgiving in telling him that for 
once I had been more than a match for him. He asked what I meant. 

“Clever as you are, you can’t imitate the voice of an attorney’s 
clerk so as to deceive me.” 

“What on earth are you driving at ?” 

“Come, there's no use in keeping up the joke further. Did you 
not knock at my door a short time ago, and say you came from 
Mr. Gammon with a brief for me ?” 

“ Most certainly not.” 

“ Seriously ?” 

“On my word of honour !” 

“Then I have made a nice mess of it;” and I told him all that 
had occurred. What was I to do? Was I to rush off to the attor- 
ney’s office, or send him a message to say that I was willing to accept 
his brief? It was of no use to ask advice of Blount. He did nothing 
but laugh at my perplexity, and chuckle over the anticipated delight 
of telling the story at mess. I resolved to do nothing, but let matters 
take their course. It was really most unfortunate, but there was no 
help for it. I ate my breakfast in gloomy silence, with the exception 
of an occasional growl at Blount, or a malediction on practical jokers 
in general. They are twice cursed: they sell you directly, in ‘the 
day of your innocent trustfulness; and indirectly, as with me, they 
sell you still more sorely in the day of your fancied astuteness. But, 
however much one might disapprove of the practice in the abstract, it 
was impossible to be long angry at any particular instance of it that 
Blount chose to indulge in; and so we were soon both on our way 
to court together. 

I had not been there half-an-hour when I was called out to meet 
a tall gentlemanly-looking man, who told me he was the solicitor of 
my uncle William (at hearing which I felt somewhat confused)—that 
he had sent his clerk to my lodgings that morning with a brief for 
the prosecution in a case of Reg. v. Brown, and that his clerk had 
returned with such a story that he (Mr. Gammon) thought the clerk 
must have taken the brief to the wrong place. I did not venture to 
disturb Mr. Gammon’s faith in this opinion—if, indeed, he sincerely 
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entertained it—and contented myself with saying, that I should be 
happy to conduct the case. 

“The charge,” said Mr. Gammon, “is for stealing some lead off one 
of the caliemaee at your unc le's s place. The evidence against the 
prisoner is certainly very weal, and I fear we shall not ‘be able to 
secure a conviction; we must do what we can, however. Your uncle 
lias lost a quantity of lead lately in this manner, and we wish to 
make an example of somebody, if possible.” 

The case came on towards the close of the day, before one of the 
most stupid-looking juries I ever beheld, most of them being from the 
rural districts, The evidence for t the prosecution was of the weakest 
possible character, and several respectable and independent witnesses 
swore to having seen the prisoner a long distance away from the 
scene of the robbery at the time when it must have been committed. 
The case was hardly one which should have been left to the jury 
at all, and the judge summed up strongly for an acquittal. An instan- 
taneous verdict of “ not guilty” was expected. We were much surprised, 
then, after waiting for some time, to find that the jury could not agree, 
and asked permission to retire in order to consider their verdict. 
‘They were accordingly delivered over in due form to an officer of the 
court, sworn in the usual terms to keep them in some private and 
convenient place without meat, drink, or fire (cazdle excepted), and ri 
not to suffer any one to ee to them, or to speak to them himself y 
without the leave of the court, except it ‘be to ask them whether they 
are agreed upon their verdict—a proceeding which almost justifies 
Bentham’s de scription of the unani _— of English juries and the mode 
by which it is produced as “ perjury y enforced by torture.” When at 
length, after a long retirement, the jany returned into court, their verdict 
of “guilty,” w ith. a recommendation to mercy (a not unusual form of 
compromised verdict in criminal trials), astonished everyone who had 
heard the case. The judge was evidently dissatisfied with it, but ia 
criminal matters, on the question of fact, guilty or not ¢ vuilty, the 
verdict of the jury is final; the only remedy for an unsati sfactory 
verdict being, by the exercise of the Crown’s prerogative, to pardon or 
to commute the punishment awarded into a lighter one. The prisoner 
protested his innocence, and his lordship sentenced him to only one ; 
month’s imprisonment. The court rose immediately after this. Blount 
and I unrobed and started for our lodgings. As we were descending 
the flight of steps which led from the court-house, a man whom I 
recognised as one of the jury, and whom I afterw ards discovered to be 
one of my uncle’s tenants, touched his hat and addressed me in a 
cordial manner. “Ah! Master George, I’m mighty glad you won it, 
sir. I was determined that my landlord’s nephew should not lose his 
first case in these parts; and a difficult job I had of it, sir, for they 
were all for letting off the blackguard but myself. But I wouldn't 
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give in, and they had to. Didnt his lordship let him off easily, 
sir ?” 

I could not at the moment make any reply, I was so much annoyed. 
Blount screamed with laughter. ‘The man looked confused, blushed, 
and turned away his head. I was preparing to deliver myself of some 

nery reflections on the enormity of his conduct, when Blount pulled 
me along, saying : 

“Don’t spoil the joke, man. This is really delicious. Whatastory 
for the mess-dinner, and for society in general! A learned counsel and 
a juryman, one of his uncle’s tenants, in league together to take away 
the righteousness of a righteous man from him—to condemn the in- 
nocent; the one for the sake of a paltry three guineas, the other in 
order to ingratiate himself with his master’s nephew and possible heir. 
The matter must really be brought before the circuit. It is not easy 
to say,” concluded Blount, with an air of great seriousness, “ what 
punishment they may not consider your conduct to deserve.” 

“Blount,” I expostulated, earnestly, “this is really no laughing 
matter. I have not felt so uncomfortable for a long time. You must 
really promise to keep this affair to yourself. If the story once gets 

vind I shall never hear the end of it. Do give me your word that 
you won’t mention it. Can nothing be done to remedy the matter ? 
Would ié do any good to speak to the judge?” 

“The matter can’t be mended,” said Blount, “so there is no use in 
your talking to the judge or anybody else about it. Butas for me,” he 
continued, in a pompous and resolute tone, “ you ought to know by 
this time how powerless are the solicitations of any friend to deflect me 
from the path of duty. You know that I hold it a sacred duty to 
make every friend of mine as uncomfortable as I can. You know, too, 
that I regard myself as a trustee for all my acquaintances of any good 
story that I chance to hear of any of their friends and mine. No, my 
dear fellow, ask me any favour but that.” 

I knew him only too well to be a man of his word in this particular. 
Nevertheless I made a final appeal, and threatened never to speak to him 
again if he made the story known. That threat, however, had often been 
made before by Blount’s friends, but none of them had ever carried it 
out. As we walked home he kept on, for my delectation, embellishing 
the story by adding such imaginary details as he thought would give 
it greater piquancy and render my position more ridiculous. The 
more I protested, the more he embellished, and the result of his labours, 
as it was at length given to the circuit mess, was most provoking. 
Everybody bantered me. 

“Useful friend that juryman,” saidone. “ Pity you can’t carry him 
about with you everywhere. He'd win all your verdicts for you, and 
the attorneys would be sure to patronise a barrister who had such an 
influential friend at court.” 
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“Clever fellow that juryman,” added another, “to have convinced 
the other eleven against their will. You must have given him some 
valuable lessons in logic before the trial.” 

“Tsay A ,” asked a third, “if he’s on duty to-morrow, will you 
put ina word for me? I defend a notorious thief, and want your 
friend's assistance to get him off.” 

It'was finally resolved to have me solemnly prosecuted for conspiracy at 
the grand court, which was to take place‘at N——, our next circuit town. 

Oh! who may describe the incidents of a grand night on circuit? 
Whiat hand dare withdraw the veil which shrouds from vulgar gaze its 
sacred mysteries? Were it consistent with a due feeling of reverence, 

one might recount the history of memorable trials for every kind of 
offence, and the names of illustrious offenders, who never escape th 
punishment of a substantial contribution to the wine-fund, thanks 
chiefly to the counsel who are assigned to defend them, and who 
invariably make the offence of their clients appear in the worst possible 
light, thanks also to the speech which the prisoners are allowed to 
make “in aggravation” of their punishment. One might tell of indict- 
ments for undue partiality to silk gowns, of which new-made Queen’s 
Counsel are inevitably found guilty; of successful prosecutions for 
attempts to get into Parliament which had failed; of equally successful 
prosecutions for attempts to get into Parliament which had not failed ; 
prosecutions for introducing little bills into Parliament and for speeches 
delivered there; prosecutions for having got married ; prosecutions for 
having brought forth a book ; prosecutions for having gone special on 
some other circuit for a large fee, &c. &e. One might dwell on the 
important duties of the attorney-general and solicitor-general of each 
circuit, on whom devolves the conduct of these grave prosecutions—men 
chosen for their wit and caustic powers, who have the most admirable 
opportunities, which they freely use, of gently castigating the foibles of 
every member of the circuit. Many pleasant reminiscences, too, might 
be detailed, of comic songs composed and sung by grave and reverend 
seniors, of clever imitations of absent leaders or eccentric judges, of 
jokes at the expense of everybody, and of other amusing unbendings 
of, oftentimes, distinguished men and first-class minds. But all these 
things are amongst the arcana of the profession, which my pen, at any 
rate, shall not disclose. 

At our next town, O , there was very little civil business, and 
the criminal calendar was also very light. One of the leaders of the 
criminal bar being asked what were the prospects of business, made 
answer—‘ Very bad. ‘The country and the profession are going to 
the dogs. No crime anywhere.” I expressed my sympathy, as in 
duty bound. A little property, which had descended to Blount through 
his mother, was situated about seven miles from O——,, and he pro- 
posed that we should pay it a visit, as the prospects of the country, in 
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a criminal point of view, looked so very gloomy. Having nothing 
better to do, Smith and I agree to the proposal, and off we all started, 
at the rate of five miles an hour, to examine Blount’s matrimonial 
(@ “mater” ) estate, as Smith would call it. Some itinerant show- 
men, on their way, with their waggons, to the annual fair of a little 
town about twelve miles distant, afforded us some amusing conversa- 
tion on the early part of our journey. The day, however, was very 
hot, and we could not keep up with the horses, so we had to part 
company with the showmen, promising, if possible, to give them our 
patronage at the fair. A country fellow, dressed in the most exagge- 
rated style of Donnybrook-fair Irishman, next came up with us. He 
brandished a shillelagh over his head, wore a waistcoat of flaming red, 
corduroy breeches with stockings, a broken hat, and a bobtailed coat, 
with posterior appendages so long that it would be an utter impossi- 
bility for “some gintleman” in the crowds at the fair not to “do him 
the honour” of “ threadin’ on one of the tails.” He was a professor 
of singlestick, he told us, and hoped to make a little money by exhi- 
biting his skill at the fair. We had not long parted with him when 
we fell in with a country lad of about fifteen, driving a large donkey- 
cart, loaded to the height, of some ten or twelve feet with a lot of 
heavy wood. The poor donkey could hardly move the piled-up cart, 
and the boy kept “ whacking” him with might and main. 

“Sir!” thundered Blount, stopping the boy, and addressing him with 
angry visage, “I look on it as a special dispensation of Providence that 
an officer of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
should have met you tlus in the midst of your guilty career. You have 
piled a load on that cart which no poor ass could possibly carry, and 
you gratify your cruel disposition by belabouring him without mercy 
for not doing so. You must, when you arrive at O——, go straight 
to the police-station, and tell the sergeant that I sent you there in order 
that due execution may be done upon you, according to law, for your 
vile misdeeds. Do you hear what I say to you? Will you go straight 
to the police-station ?” Blount paused for a reply, and looked fixedly 
at the lout, who burst into tears and begged for mercy. He had not 
loaded the cart himself, he said; and if the gentleman would let him 
off this time, he would promise never to strike the donkey again. 

“Will you solemnly promise, if you are !et off, never to strike him 
again, or allow him to be so overloaded ? ” 

“Indeed I will, sir,” replied the boy, earnestly. 

“Then you must swear it in the solemn manner which the society 
requires.” 

“ What is that, sir?” 

“You must go down on one knee in front of the donkey.” The lad 
did as directed. “ You must now kiss the donkey once between the eyes : 
—that’s right. Now you must kiss him twice on the nose :—qu:te 
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right. Now you must put your arms round his neck—so—and repeat 
after me these words—‘ I—what’s your name ?—Dick Brown, do 
solemnly promise and vow that I shall henceforth treat with chival- 
rous regard and profound respect all asinine quadrupeds, male and 
female, black, white, and every other colour, good, bad, and indii- 
ferent, in all weathers and under all circumstances, If I fail in aught 
of this my promise, may the timbers of the sacred pons asinorum shiver 
under my feet—my poor feet—may | be converted into a right-angled 
isosceles triangle, and may the square of my hypothenuse be less than 
the sum of the squares of my two sides! ‘lo thee, O Edward! not 
in thy individual character, but as representing all the members of 
thy oppressed race, with this embrace I plight my troth.” Now kiss 
him again;” and the lout kissed him. 

The grotesqueness of the action and the ridiculous pronunciation 
of some of the words were far too much for Smith and me, and we could 
not restrain our laughter as the solemn scene proceeded. Blount kept a 
grave face to the end, but the last embrace compelled him to turn 
away hastily. ‘The only good or useful action, [ do believe, that 
any of us has done since we started on circuit, and for this society is 
indebted to me,” exclaimed Blount. “By Jove! I believe I am 
destined to be a judge, or some other illustrious instrument of doing 
good to humanity!” As we went off laughing, the boy looked after 
us with a puzzled air of the most amusing kind. He did not know 
what to make of us, as he heard our continued roars of laughter; Lut 
he had evidently arrived at the conclusion that there was more of 
jest than of earnest in the whole affair. No other event interrupted 
our journey to Blount’s property. Having hastily examined it, and 
patronised the home-brewed ale of several of his tenants, we started 
for the fair near the little town of Y——, some seven miles distant. 
We arrive there about 6 p.u. Nobody saw us enter the town, and 
on our first appearance in the midst of the High Street we perceived 
ourselves to be the objects of a critical examination by two policemen. 
Our appearance was clearly not that of farmers who had come to buy 
or sell at the fair, neither did we belong to any of the families in the 
neighbourhood. What could we be, then, except chevaliers @’industrie 
from London, come to do a little business amongst the farmers at the 
fair? This was evidently the solution of our sudden apparition which 
recommended itself to the minds of the two policemen, who kept close 
to us as we wandered about the quaint little town. “Not much to do 
here, sir, I should think,” said Blount to one of them. The officer gave 
him a contemptuous lool, and turned away without saying anything. 

The fair was hell on a green a little way out of the town, and in the 
exowd of men and women, boys and girls, assembled there our pursuers 
lost sight of us for awhile. The business of the day had ended, and the 
amusements had begun. We patronised them all in turn: Aunt Sallies, 
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rifle-shooting, and other kinds of shooting, roulette-tables, peep-shows, 
dancing dogs, sagacious donkeys who performed w cmleetal arithmetical 
feats by star uping their own feet, whizligigs, swings, and other popular 
nodes of disquieting the stomach by quick locomotive processes. by 
the time we reached the locale ve our itinerant showmen they were 
receiving their fifth audience—a rather scanty one—at a penny a 
head. We of course entered, tine been led to expect great things 
by the glowing description of their stock of wonders with which the 
showmen had favoured us on the road. The performance was very 
disappointing, consisting only of a display of gymnastics and the exhi- 
bition of a small collection of animals, reaching a climax in the persons 
of an enormously fat woman and an extraordinarily lean old man—the 
latter being held forth by the leading showman as a proof and 
example of the sad neglect of duty on the part of the guardians of the 
London poor. When the audience departed we remained behind, and 
the proprietor expressed his fears that he should not be able to fill 
another house. Dlount proposed to give him half a sovereign, on con- 
dition that he should grant free admission for one performance to as 
many as the place could hold, and make proclamation outside to that 
effect,—an offer which the poor showman gladly accepted. Proclama- 
tion of free admissi ‘lon was loudly made, and the house, or rather tent, 
was completely filled in an amazingly short time, very many of those 
who had been in before coming back to have another look at the fat 
woman for nothing. When the exhibition had ended Blount jumped 
on the stage, and asked permission to address a few words on an im- 
portant subject to the “ladies and gentlemen” present. This being 
accorded, he communicated to his hearers the news, not generally 
known, of the intended speedy resignation of the two members who at 
present represented this division of the county in Parliament, and 
after some remarks on the state of political affairs in general, he begged 
to introduce to the notice of the enlightened voters present the names 
of his two distinguished friends (pointing to us)—Lord A—— and 
the Hon. Howard Stanley Montmorency Smith, barrister-at-law, who 
intended to offer themselves for the seats soon to become vacant, and 
by whose munificent liberality the audience had just enjoyed, free of 
expense, the varied exhibition of the talented company of performers, 
and who would willingly have treated them also to beer, wine, and 
whisky, had not Parliament recently made this a capital offence 
without benefit of clerzy. He eulogised us in every variety of 
phrase: we combined all the best qualities of all political denomina- 
tions; we were blue and yellow at the same time, but with more 
learning than the blues and more cheerful-looking, and with more 
gold and less brass than the yellows; and our ancestors had been the 
same from a period whereof the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary. They had voted against Catholic Emancipation with the 
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Duke of Wellington, and had supported the abolition of the Corn Laws 
with Lord Derby; they had tried to induce Henry VIII. to admit a 
clause into Magna Charta to secure high wages to every working-man 
in the kingdom, and had opposed Julius Cesar successfully at the 
Battle of Hastings, to the tune of “ Britons never shall be Slaves !” (an 
announcement which drew deafening applause from the audience, and 
led to the singing in noisy chorus of a verse of the said song); and 
if any man tried to enslave or oppress any of those present, would 
not the Hon. Howard Stanley Montmorency Smith foil the attempt 
in any court of justice in the kingdom ? Much more to the same effect 
did the orator address unto the assembly, and at the close of his 
speech we were, by show of hands, chosen unanimously as the candi- 
dates of the voters present, the girls being especially enthusiastic in 
our favour. The meeting was dissolved, with an injunction to every 
member to spread abroad the news amongst his acquaintances and the 
public generally. It was now time to start on our long journey back. 
Our departure was loudly cheered, and we left some of our future 
constituents explaining to the two puzzled policemen who were stand- 
ing outside the show the names and quality of the distinguished 
individuals whom they had dared to suspect. 

At R , the last town on circuit, I witnessed a forcible illustra- 
tion of the truth of the saying that he who is his own counsel has a 
fool for his client. A man, in a much higher social position than the 
generality of criminals, was accused of a serious crime. He could well 
afford to pay for the assistance of even eminent counsel, but, relying on 
his own acuteness and his fancied powers of eloquence, he conducted 
his own defence. The evidence against him was weak and of a very 
suspicious character ; but so much petty sharpness and tricky ingenuity 
did he exhibit in his lengthened cross-examinations of all the witnesses, 
so much did he weary the court and the jury by his frivolous and 
would-be clever objections to various portions of the evidence, and so 
unprepossessing and wanting in straightforwardness were his whole 
demeanour and address, that an almost instantaneous verdict of “guilty” 
was returned against him. It was the unanimous opinion of the bar 
—no bad judges in such a matter—that the case was a very doubtful 
one, and that if this vain man had only held his tongue, and allowed 
his defence to be conducted by even the most inexperienced advocate 
present, he would have got off scot-free. As it was, ten years’ penal 
servitude is the penalty which he has to pay for the brief gratification 
of his vanity. 

On the same day I saw something which would have astonished one 
of our French neighbours had he witnessed it. Two men and a woman 
were charged with stealing various articles of property, which be- 
longed to a charitable institution of which they were inmates. The 
woman aud one of the men pleaded “ not guilty,” and were defended by 
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counsel ; the other man pleaded guilty to the charge. Here, a person 
would naturally say, is the end of the prosecution satisfactorily 
attained, so far as one of the prisoners is concerned; he has confessed 
his crime, and nothing remains but to inflict the deserved punishment. 
But the presiding judge had meanwhile read over the depositions, and 
finding that no evidence appeared on their face to convict the man 
who had pleaded euilty, though there was evidence against the other two 
prisoners. his lordship—will a Frenchman credit it ?—advised the con- 
fessed thief to withdraw his former plea, and plead “not guilty.” The 
thief, of course, did it, and by direction of the judge was acquitted. 

“T can’t stand it any longer,” said Blount. “ When one blackguard 
gets off who has pleaded guilty, and another fellow with an excellent 
cise disdains the aid of the profession, it is high time to quit this 
business and go after the grouse. The guns have been sent to Scot- 
land by this time, and I have ordered my clerk to send at the same 
time the novels we bought, and last month’s magazines.” 

We readily acquiesced, and Blount, Smith, and I—the ¢riwmvisi, as 
we were called on circuit—set off the same evening for the shooting- 
lodge which Blount had hired for the season from a young Scotch laird. 
The guns had arrived before us, and we had some good shooting ; but 
the books, by some mistake, had not come to hand, and as our little 
lodge was a long way off from any town or railway-station, our first 
evenings were excessively dull. 

“If we can’t get anything to read,” said Blount, “ nothing remains 
for us but to turn authors and write.” 

“But what can one write about?” asked I. 

“You had better write some psychological essay,” replied Blount, 
with a wicked smile. “Say an analysis of the feelings of a young 
uivocate as the dream of his life is first realised, and he rises in his 
forensic might to right the wrongs of the oppressed.” 

“ Better an epic poem describing generally our First Circuit,” sug- 
gested Smith, who had a weakness for versifying. 

“You have hit it, Smith,” said I. “ Our First Cireuit must be 
described, but it shall be in sober prose; and if the reader find less of 
law than of other things in the description he must attribute it to the 
conscientionsness and veracity of the historian. Yes, the story of our 
First Cireuit mast be told ; the wrongs that have been done me by that 
impostor Blount shall be made known to a justice-loving and 


‘sympathising public; his friends and mine, and everybody else, shall 


be warned against him. I have been deceived, and I will have my 
revenge. Here, in his own lodge, with his own pens and ink, and on 
his own paper, I will recount the story of his misdeeds, and afterwards 
I will give it to the public.” 

And you see, reader, that I have kept my word. 
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A Race for a Wife. 
By HAWLEY SMART, 


Avutuor oF “ BREEZIE LANGTON.” 





Cuaprer I. 
THE BELLE OF THE BALL. 


Xurnstet is all alive, simmering, bubbling over with excitement; the 
magnates or porcelain of Xminster are adjusting ribbons, fitting 
wreaths, scenting pocket-handkerchiefs, stretching gloves, tying white 
neckcloths, and otherwise preparing for the momeutous evening. The 
inferior clay of Xminster hover about the gateway of “ The George” 
hotel in all that exhilaration of spirits that gratuitous sightseeing is 
wont to produce among the multitude, and while away the time with 
pipes, flirtation, al fresco jigs, and badinage. It is but a momentary 
glimpse of some hundred or so of ladies and gentlemen in evening 
attire that is destined to be the reward of their patience; but then, 
you see, Xminster is a town in which tie stream of life runs slug- 
gishly. Circuses, conjurors, lecturers, monologue entertainers, &c., 
ure rather shy of Xminster; the little town is so thorouglily habi- 
tuated to retiring to rest at an early hour, that even the visits of some 
of these talented and adventurous beings have failed to tempt the 
inhabitants to forego their beds or to expend their silver. Such 
people speak disparagingly of Xminster as a town with no artistic 
tastes. 

But the dullest village in England recognises some two or three 
occasions in the year on which dreary mirth takes the place of 
melancholy stagnation. It was not, therefore, likely that Xminster, 
which ina quiet way laboured under the impression that it was rather 
a bright, lively, go-ahead town than otherwise, should be without its 
carnivals. They were two: the fair, on which occasion the inferior 
clay and intermediate earthenware got drunk and did business at 
intervals for the week ; and the dispensary ball. at which the porcelain 
portion of the community danced and enjoyed the inestimable privi- 
lege of, for two or three hours, breathing the same heated air as the 
county families. It is the latter carnival which is at present causing 
the pulse of Xminster to beat with feverish rapidity, and the popu- 
lation are already waiting to display their critical acumen on the belles 
of town and country. A noted beauty once said, that though many a 
compliment had been paid her in her day, none ever equalled that of 
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the murmur which ran through the crowd round “The George” as 
she descended from her carriage for the Xminster ball, while above it 
came the shrill exclamation of, “ What's the use of lamps with such 
eyes as her’n in the carriage?” 

The dear old country fiddles are playing their somewhat superan- 
nuated dance-music with all the wonted animation and disregard of 
the niceties of tune which is so much the characteristic of provincial 
bands. There is no lack of pretty girls, tastefully dressed, doing their 
devoir in valse and quadrille, in the queer old room with its still 
queerer attempts at decoration in those gaudy festoons of artificial 
flowers. But a stately young lady, dressed in white, with green-and- 
gold trimmings, seems to bear away the palm and utterly eclipse her 
sister Pleiades. More than one murmured tribute to her beauty 
escapes the lips of the lookers-on as she whirls by in the valse or 
glides in front of them in the Lancers. 

“ Who is she ?—there’s not a girl in the room can hold a candle to 
her! By Jove, she is handsome! Thoroughbred to the tips of her 
fingers! She moves like a queen amongst the rest, and they are 
good-looking girls too, some of them.” And the speaker, a rather 
coarse-looking dark man, a little the wrong side of thirty, turned for 
information to the knot of men he was lounging with at the door. 

** Haven't you ever seen her before, Pearman? No, I suppose you 
hardly could have done. She goes out but little—that’s Maude 
Denison.” 

“ What !—daughter of old Denison of Glinn ?” 

“ Just so—former owner of all those fat acres which have since fallen 
into your respected progenitor’s possession ;” and a slight inflection 
of voice just italicised the epithet; for Gus Brisden was of a good 
old county family, and had little reverence for the Pearmans of 
Mannersley. 

Yes, very handsome was Maude Denison. She was a beauty of the 
regal order, and her stately carriage alone would have sufficed to make 
men ask “ Who is she?” even without the rich brown tresses, proud 
grey eyes, and regular features. She fully warranted the rather coarse 
encomium of “thoroughbred to the tips of her fingers.” 

“ By Jove, I must know her!” said Pearman. “Can you introduce 
me, Brisden ?” 

“No; I barely know her myself; by no means weil enough to take 
such a liberty,” replied Gus. 

It was hardly the truth, for he did know her, if not intimately, at 
all events tolerably well; but Brisden had no great opinion of Mr. 
Samuel Pearman, and still less idea of officiating as his sponsor to 
handsome Maude Denison. 


“Gad, I must go and find somebody who can,” and Pearman hurried 
away. 
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Apparently he was successful, for shortly afterwards he led out 
Miss Denison for a quadrille, during which Mr. Pearman did his 


utmost to make himself agreeable. He was a very earthy piece of | 


clay, by nature coarse and sensual in his habits; but he had enjoyed 
the advantage of a good education, and was by no means deficient in 
ability. He had achieved a certain amount of tact while undergoing 
the friction of such society as he had encountered, and proved himself 
an apt pupil in worldly knowledge. This stood him in good stead, 
just now. He intuitively subdued his naturally self-assured, bois- 
terous manner, as he talked deferentially to his partner. He had seen 
much of the world, his remarks on men and manners were amusing, 
and when he led Maude Denison back to her chaperone she certainly 
thought he was by no means the least agreeable partner she had had 
that evening. She had but just resumed her seat when a tall fair 
man was by her side. His brow was slightly knit, and his eyes 
sparkled angrily as he exclaimed, “My dear Maude, how could you 
dance with that man ?” 

* Which, Grenville?” inquired Miss Denison, smiling. “I have 
danced with a good many to-night, including your sweet self, cousin 
mine.” 

“Don’t be absurd, Maude ; you know very well whom I mean—that 
dark man—your last partner.” 

“ And wherefore should I not dance with him?” inquired Miss 
Denison. 

“or a hundred reasons. His name, alone, should have sufticed to 
prevent it.” 

“Dear me,” laughed the young lady, merrily. “ You have piqued 
my woman’s curiosity. Do tell me who this monster of inquity is, 
for, truth to say, I did not catch his name when he was introduced to 
me. Is he a noted Radical, or murderer, or what? He was rather 
more amusing than some of the men I have chanced on this evening.” 

“You didn’t know who he was? I thought not. That’s young 
Pearman—the unmitigated cad :” and Grenville Rose pulled his long 
yellow moustache as some slight solace to his irritation of mind. 

“So that was Mr. Pearman, was it ?” remarked Maude, musingly. 
** Well, Grenville, I don’t think I should have danced with him had I 
known who he was; but, you see, I didn’t, and I cannot see that it is 
of much consequence now. One is not obliged to recognise the part- 
ner of a quadrille again unless one likes, you know; and though I'll 
plead guilty-to finding him amusing, I don’t think I wish to prosecute 
the acquaintance. But don’t you think it is getting time to leave ? 
Mrs. Learmont, you are as good as gold,” said Maude, turning to her 
chaperone, “ waiting in this resigned manner for me. However, I am 
quite at your disposal now.” 

“Pray, don’t think of me; I want you to thoroughly enjoy your 
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ball, and I am quite willing to look on at your valsing for another 
hour. I have lots of people to come and talk to me, you know.” 

“ Yes,” laughed Maude ; “ I am quite aware that you have lots of old 
friends, only too glad to have the chance of a quiet chat with you, and 
know, also, that you would sit here and pinch yourself to keep awake 
sooner than debar your goddaughter of five minutes’ gratification ; but 
I also have a conscience. Perhaps my motives are interested ones, and 
I am thinking that you might hesitate next time I demand your kind 
offices if I try you too severely now.” 

“My dear Maude, you don’t surely 

“Yes, your dear Maude does surely think that you and she have 
had enough of this. Go and see about the carriage, Grenville—will 
you, please?” And, despite many assaults from young men who pro- 
duced cards on which her name was pencilled, and pleaded hard for 
the fulfilment of the contract, Maude Denison steadily refused to 
dance any more that evening. Grenville Rose saw them to their car- 
riage, but laughingly declined the honour of the back-seat, saying that 
he should return as he came, in the dogcart, so that no destruction of 
flounces could be attributed to him. 

It is very curious to watch what trifling aflairs influence the tenor 
of our lives. Maude Denison has deemed it of little consequence 
that she has danced a quadrille with Samuel Pearman; and yet 
that dance is fated to draw many a tear from the proud grey 
eyes—to occasion many a bitter tug at her heart-strings. Grenville 

tose has refused the back-seat in the roomy old carriage, yet ere 
thirty minutes are over his nerves will be tortured in a way which 
he is powerless to resist; he will take his seat in the dogeart, with a 
prevalent impression of having made a fool of himself, than which 
nothing perhaps is more galling to the vanity of man. 

The ball is wellnigh over. Men are congregating about the refresh- 
ment buffet for another sherry-and-seltzer, while their vehicles are 
getting ready. They are talking over the evening in the careless 
way men are apt to on such occasions. More than one beauty is 
discussed. It was not likely that the belle par excellence should 
be left out of such converse. 

“What a clipper Maude Denison is!” said one young gentleman, 
somewhat gone in sherry-and-seltzer, and who had achieved nothing 
but distant adoration of the beauty the whole evening. 

“ Yes, she is,” rejoined another. “I never saw such eyes; and can’t 
she valse, just!” He also was indebted to observation for his critical 
commendation of Maude’s dancing. “Ha! here comes Pearman. You 
can tell us all about her. Lucky dog! I saw you got a dance out of her.” 

What evil genius put it into Grenville Rose’s head to follow 
Pearman up to the refreshment table I know not; but so it was. 
“ Got a dance out of whom ?” inquired the last-mentioned gentleman. 
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“Why, Maude Denison, the belle of the ball, of course.” 

“ Yes, I was so far lucky. She’s a nice girl, that—worth a fellow’s 
while to go in for. Can’t have any money though, I take it.” 

Grenville Rose ground his teeth hard. What right had these 
—crds, I fear, would have been his word—to breathe Maude 
Denison’s name ? 

For once temper got the better of discretion—albeit, he was not 
addicted to foolish actions. “I don’t know whether you are aware, 
ir,” he exclaimed, addressing himself to Pearman, “ that the lady 
you are discussing with such freedom happens to be my cousin ?” 

“T can only congratulate you on such a charming relative,” was 
the unembarrassed reply. 

The blood rushed to Grenville’s temples, and a fierce impulse to 
strike the speaker to the ground possessed him; but he felt there 
was nothing tangible to resent. With a great effort he replied, “I will 
merely thank you to speak of her with a little more deference in 
my presence.” 

“Tn the first place” responded Pearman, “I was unaware that 
there was a relative of the lady’s present; in the second, I think 
I merely observed that I had the good fortune of dancing with 
her, that she was an extremely nice girl, and that he would be 
a fortunate man who should win her. The supposition that a 
young lady will be some day married can hardly be deemed 
insulting.” 

Grenville bowed, muttered something about thinking it best to 
announce his kinship ere more should be said, and left the apart- 
ment discomfited. Mr. Pearman’s modification of his first speech 
was ingenious, though there was nothing really tangible even in 
that. Grenville’s knuckles literally tingled as he descended the 
staircase, and he thought vindictively how it would have conduced 
to his night’s rest to have knocked Pearman down, A_ burst 
distant laughter, as he lit a huge cabana previous to stepping 
into the dogeart, was not calculated to soothe his irritated feelings. 
He put that laugh down as at his expense, as men will do whether 
or no under such circumstances. He muttered to himself as he 
drove off, “Right or wrong, Sam Pearman, I hold myself in your 
debt; and if ‘§ don’t pay it religiously, should the time ever come, 
my name is not Grenville Rose.” She was a free goer, that little 
bay mare. Seldom did driver have to call upon her to quicken 
her pace; as a rule, she trotted as quick as she honestly knew how, 
but more than once that evening did Grenville lightly draw the 
whip across her. She could not, you see, trot away from the 
reflections just behind her, which was, in truth, what she was being 
asked to do. Many a good horse has had hard justice meted ont 
him after this wise. Quick as he came, yet Mrs. Learmont 
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had dropped Mande at Glinn, and the latter had retired to her 


own room before Grenville Rose, in a far from genial frame of mind, 
lit his candlestick in the hall. “Shan’t see her again,” he muttered, 
“before I start. I must go by that cursed early train, hours before 
there’s a chance of anyone being down. Made a fool of myself 
with that beast Pearman, into the bargain ;” and, closing his door 
with an angry slam, Grenville prepared to seek his pillow. 

It happens to all of us in our turn. There are so many chances 
of doing so. You've neglected to sore your king at écarté—you’ve 
revoked at whist—you have gone too far with Miss Smith—or 
you have missed an opportunity with pretty Miss Jones, whose 
father has found out the old alchemist problem, and is transmuting 
pig-iron into ingots with marvellous celerity ; you've quarrelled with 
your dearest friend—wounded your rich aunt on her tenderest point 
—talked rampant Radicalism before the Conservative member, whose 
interest you were especiaily anxious to obtain—unwittingly snubbed 
an unknown gentleman who turns out to be the editor of the 
magazine or manager of the theatre that you trust will introduce 
to the notice of the public the last spirited effusion of your pen. Ah 
me! it is always so. Rochefoucauld tells us, “ There are people fated 
to be fools; they not only commit follies by choice, but are even 
constrained to do so by fortuue.” It is a sad moment that, laying 
the head upon the pillow with a vivid consciousness of having 
made a fool of oneself. 

It behoveth now that I should give some slight description of 
the Pearmans of Mannersley, the younger of whom we have en- 
countered at the Xminster ball. 

The size of the dark-featured young man who had expressed 
such admiration for Maude Denison, had begun life as a solicitor’s 
clerk, from which in due course of time he blossomed forth into an 
attorney, and sat himself down in the little town of Bury St. 
Edmunds, with a view to the persecution of mankind or the 
redressing of his fellow-men’s grievances, as circumstances and 
the presentation of six-and-eightpence might direct. But it need 
hardly be observed that that ancient town was already adorned 
by two or three of the fraternity, and that the older practitioners 
found no more business going on than they were perfectly competent 
to cope with. Consequently, Pearman senior found himself in 
possession of a business very much of the “Sawyer late Nockemorf” 
type, the annual receipts of which, it may be remembered. could 
be placed in a wine-glass and covered up with a gooseberry leaf,— 
a balancing of the “ledger which represents more portability than 
profit. 

I shall not say, “it may be remembered by the reader,” because 
“the faculty for ignorance” that we all display with reference to 
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geography generally, and that of our own country in particular, 
is so perfectly marvellous; but the town of Bury St. Edmunds lies 
no great distance from the famous Heath of Newmarket. In default 
of other business, Mr. Pearman took to attending the race-meetings 
thereat; gradually he became acquainted with many of the traincrs, 
jockeys, and hoe one genus—those multifarious hangers-on that 
exist so mystically by racing—hardly, it may be, and as their appear- 
ance would indicate; still we see them year after year, and know 
they follow no other calling. He had naturally an acute under- 
standing, and he now got many a hint as to where to lay out a little 
money profitably. The first spring meeting became his assizes, the 
July meeting bis sessions. Moreover, the traffickers in horseflesh and 
followers of the turf have their subjects of litigation as well as those 
who pursue other avocations. Who was so handy to employ as 
Pearman ? and, by degrees, he began to make a name as a solicitor 
in horse-cases at the racing metropolis. 

The course of business he now followed soon brought him into 
contact with the leading money-lenders and bill-discounters of 
London. The advantage of being on good terms with them was 
at once evident to the astute solicitor. Very soon it was bruited 
about that Sam Pearman was the best counsellor that young gentle- 
men in difliculties could apply to; that he made better terms with 
the usurers than anyone; that he could and did find money for 
black settling-days, supposing there to be anything like negotiable 
security, with a punctuality that could not be sufficiently commended. 
Those to whose rescue he had come sung his praises loudly, and 
chanted pans at the moderation with which he individually had rett 
them of their gold. Young gentlemen in difficulties are numerous, 
and there is seldom any lack of supply regarding the article. 
Gradually members of “the upper ten,” whom more sanguine than 
prudent speculations had reduced to this category, consulted the 
attorney anent their necessities. They found him the treasure he 
had been described. He could not always prevent the usurer 
claiming his bond, it is true, but he always managed to temporise ; 
and when the pill had to be swallowed, it was nicely gilt outside, 
after the manner of the chemists of St. James's. 

Now, as in the whole of all this business Mr. Pearman never for one 
instant lost sight of the main point—that whether the transaction 
might be small or great, whether in hundreds or thousands, the first 
interest it was his particular duty to attend to was that of Samuel 
Pearman—I need scarcely say that he gradually waxed rich. Those 
merciless money-lenders he took good care should let him have very 
fair pickings off the foolish bones they so often stripped clean between 
them; and finally, he achieved the proud position of being such a 
necessity, that no magnate of the London world whom “ plunging’ 
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or reckless expenditure had brought to grief, deemed it was possible 
he could be put straight without the intervention of Sam Pearman. 

In due course Harold Denison, Maude’s father, had passed through 
his hands. Denison had started in life with a fine property; but 
burning the candle, not only at both ends, but a little in the middle 
besides, he had soon done away with that. Pearman was everything he 
should be on the occasion ; but when his client emerged from his sea 
of troubles, two-thirds of the Glinn estate were in the hands of the 
solicitor. Still, every one said Denison’s had been a very bad break- 
up; that the property had been sold at a fair valuation ; and that, but 
for Pearman, Harold Denison would not have been able to keep Glinn 
and such acres as were still left to him. By this time Pearman was an 
owner of racehorses, and kept a stud of his own. He had married a 
lady in some way connected with usury, and, having altogether ac- 
quired a considerable fortune, made the first mistake in his career, and 
set up for a country gentleman. 

He built a big house on the estate so recently lopped off the Glinn 
property ; he built large stables ; he laid down a tan-gallop; he filled 
his cellars with choice wines, and gave Gregory carte blanche as to 
furnishing. He named his house Mannersley, after the manor it stood 
upon. He established a crest and coat-of-arms; he had his cards 
engraved “Mr. and Mrs. Pearman, Mannersley ;” he sat himself 
down to wait,—but nobody called. 

Money will do and does do a good deal, but here and there blood 
respects its rights. The county were not going to welcome what they 
designated as “a money-grubbing attorney, who was battening on the 
necessities of Harold Denison of Glinn.” The Master of the Hounds, 
it was true, called upon him ; but even Pearman could regard that in 
no other light but that of a business transaction. He asked and 
obtained leave to draw the covers, gave the‘solicitor a capital luncheon 
on his return visit, but had steadily refused all invitations to dinner. 

Tn due course of time Mrs. Pearman died. Whether, chagrined at 
her position not being properly recognised in this world, she hurried 
her departure to another, I cannot say ; but some few years after their 
establishment in Mannersley she was laid in her grave. She left but 
one son, who at the period of her death was an undergraduate at 
Cambridge, but who, now many years older, is the gentleman who 
danced that quadrille with handsome Maude Denison. 

Young Pearman has succeeded far better than his progenitor in 
making his way in the county. A generation, you see, makes a vast 
difference. We hob and nob with the son, though we turned our 
supercilious noses up at the horny hand of the father. It don’t do to 
know Giles the weaver who made the money, and does not the least 
know what to do with it; but young Giles, without an idea in his 
skull beyond the dissipation of the hard-won gear,—ah! that is very 
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different. We sip his claret at six guineas the dozen with infinite 
gusto. I suppose it is a reflex law of nature that the accumulators 
of wealth should be generally succeeded by the distributors thereof, 
—a piece of physiological study that might g6 far to quiet the appre- 
hensions of the secretary of the Board of Trade anent the acquisition 
of large landed properties in this country. 

Samuel the younger, it is almost needless to observe, considering 
what we know of his progenitors, took to “the turf” as kindly as a 
young duckling to water. Under his father’s guidance, he soon 
became a valuable coadjutor. He was early indoctrinated into all the 
mysteries of “milking,” “roping,” &e.—villanous technicalities with 
which I will not attempt to bore uninitiated readers further than ex- 
plaining that they are but so many conjugations of the verb “to rob.” 
As the father advanced both in years and infirmities, the whole 
management of the racing stud gradually fell into the son’s hands. 
Thouzh the old man still took an interest in it, he confined himself 
pretty much now to the management of his estate, and arranging the 
affairs of the still numerous “ gentlemen in difficulties” that sought 
his beneficent assistance. Latterly, indeed, on account of his failing 
health, horses had been entered and run principally in the junior 
Pearman’s name, though the old gentleman’s counsel was still sought 
on what should be the tactics of the stable. 

Still, although the younger Pearman had insinuated himself to a 
certain extent into the county society, there were many of the county 
families who utterly ignored the solicitor’s son. ‘The men of the 
family might know him in the hunting-field; the younger sons even 
might go so far as to drop in at Mannersley for lunch, when the 
hounds or aught else took them that way. But the women tabooed 
him—they would none of him; and bitterly did Sam Pearman feel 
that haughty ostracism. All men have their ambitions; Pearman 
had his father’s, intensified, to be acknowledged as within the pale of 
“the upper ten.” He quite understood that the recognition of the 
racecourse and hunting-field was far from constituting such. 


Cuarpter II. 
THE DENISONS OF GLINN. 


A rine old place was Glinn, although it had no pretensions to any 
very great antiquity: a large pile of brickwork, in the form of a 
longish parallelogram, relieved on the entrance side by one of those 
massive pillared porches under which carriages drive and deposit 
their freight at the low doorway in luxurious comfort, when the 
eastern gales of an English spring or the fieree howlings of an 
autumnal equinox are prevalent in the land. At those times one 
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appreciates the great porch on emerging from one’s chariot as much as 
a good fire in frosty weather. There is nothing remarkable in the 
house internally, beyond the open gallery that runs round the inner 
hall, much after the manner that some hundred years ago galleries 
Were wont to run round the courtyards of the great coaching inns,—a 
description of hostelry now so scarce that we know them, one may 
say, only in pictures. But, externally, the place boasted some beautiful 
timber. Long stately avenues of lime, elm, and horse-chestnut diverged 
to three points of the compass. On the western side, looking over the 
wire-fence that bounded the garden, the eye fell upon a perfect sea of 
laurels, studded with forest trees. Through this wilderness of evergreen 
had been cut in days lang syne broad vistas, now perfectly turfed over, 
and on which countless rabbits grazed with the immunity of cherished 
pets. And yet it was not altogether so; for at the fall of the leaf, 
stalwart beaters crashed through those laurels, deadly breechloaders 
swept those grassy rides, and fur and feathers had a hard time of it 
for a day or two. 

In these days of narrowness of means a good bit of the house was 
shut up. The big drawing-room was rarely opened, except for sani- 
tary purposes regarding the furniture. Harold Denison, his wife, and 
daughter, lived in the morning-room, the billiard-room—now, alas! 
denuded of the green-cloth table—and the dining-room. Denison was 
an embittered disappointed man—far too clever not to see how he 
had thrown the game of life away by the turf follies and extravagances 
of his early days; far too proud to take a reduced status in the county 
in which he had been at one time a leading magnate; far too selfish 
to sacrifice an iota of that pride to enhance the pleasure of either his 
wife or his daughter. He had married early in life a lady of good 
family in his own county—a sweet loveable girl, who had ever yielded 
to his smallest caprice. It had been better for Harold Denison had 
she been constituted of sterner stuff. She never crossed her husband 
in word or deed. She wept salt tears in the solitude of her own 
chamber when the reverses came. She sacrificed her own fortune as 
far as she could. She would have immolated herself if that would 
have tended to the furtherance of the interests of the man she still 
loved with all her girlish adoration. That being impossible, after the 
manner of such women, she sat down and wept again. No word of 
reproach ever escaped her lips. She gave up her season in London ; 
she murmured not when the pony phaeton was put down. She 
reduced her milliner’s bills to the minimum power, and muddled her 
poor head in vain attempts to control the expenditure of an arbitrary 
housekeeper. She was one of those women who seem born to suffer. 
There are many such, and a brutal husband is usually their destiny. 
In this respect she was fortunate, for Harold Denison, making all 
allowance for his selfish nature, sincerely loved his wife. It grieved 
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him much to curtail the luxuries she had been accustomed to; but it 
would never have entered his head to commence rigid economy on his 
side of the ledger. ; 

Maude was their only child, and this perhaps still more fostered the 
intense selfishness of Mr. Denison’s disposition. A girl was, of course, 
sure to marry. There would, perhaps, be some little difficulty about 
the dot; but that was all. He had none of bis stock to come after 
him ; and though he little relished the idea of the Denisons of Glinn 
being blotted out of the county red-book, he could not be expected to 
feel much interest for that boyish nephew he had barely seen. On 
one point only did poor Mrs. Denison ever venture to contradict her 
lord’s wishes ; that was about Maude. The girl was all in all to her 
mother. Maude’s woman’s wit had early made her understand that 
her father dealt but hard justice in that quarter, and she was ever 
ready to flash forth as her mother’s champion. Otherwise she loved 
ner father very dearly, and was quite imbued with the family doctrine 
of self-sacrifice where he should be concerned. 

Dy the light of a candle, in the solitude of his chamber, Grenville 
Nose was tasting all the sweets of dressing to catch an early train on 
a dark February morning. He had been brought up a great deal 
with his cousin Maude, being, indeed, a ward of Mr. Denison’s. ‘They 
had romped together as children, and been fast cousinly friends since 
they had grown bigger. No lovemaking had ever taken place between 
the pair, yet Grenville was conscious of being very fond of that grey- 
eyed damsel. If you had asked him, “ What, in a cousinly way?” he 
would have answered “ Yes, of course.” If you had suggested, “In a 
sisterly manner ?” he would have hesitated, and said, “ Well, not just 
that ; cousins are different, you know.” Well, they are, as the old 
song says : 

“Sisters I have by the dozen, Tom, 
But a cousin’s a different thing.” 


Though you and I, reader, might have a suspicion on the subject, 
it had not yet dawned upon Grenville’s mind that he was falling in 
love with Maude. He couldn't bear her dancing with that beast 
Pearman, he said to himself, but he did not admit that there were 
several eligible partners whom Miss Denison had honoured with her 
hand at the Xminster ball that he had taken almost equal exception 
to. In fact, as a rule, he had only thoroughly approved such as were 
married or elderly. Rose was certainly in no position at present to 
hethink himself of a wife. A man of five-and-twenty, some eighteen 
months or so called to the bar, may be said to have a great opening ; 
but it is an opening and nothing more. Like the immortal Micawber’s 
opening in the coal trade, it is of a very precarious description, and 
hardly warrants setting up as a married householder and responsible 
citizen, And such at present were Grenville’s professional prospects. 
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Of course the woolsack was all before him ; but there are such a deuce 
of a lot of these things always before us, and which remain so, and in 
lengthening perspective, till the little volume of our lives is closed. It 
is only in pantomime that you ever can calculate with certainty upon 
coming to “ the halls of dazzling light” at the conclusion of the per- 
formance. Many of us in life are bonneted by the clown, upset by 
the pantaloon, or disappear down unexpected traps from which there 
is no redemption. We cast away the bright aspirations of our youth, 
and are quite contented if we can but get our bread and cheese 
honestly, and meekly deprecate all those schemes for firing the 
Thames which we were once so hot upon. 

Grenville Rose, meanwhile, is continuing his struggle with the 
difficulties incidental to those who pursue “the early worm.” He has 
meditated, as many of us have also done, on—why does a servant never 
seem to think it necessary to light your dressing candles when pre- 
paring for these before-sunrise excursions? He has endeavoured to 
part his back hair with a candlestick in one hand and a hair-brush in 
the other, and just escaped the usual near misapplication of those 
articles. He has tumbled over his boots and into his open port- 
manteau. Early risers should not dress. Get up, put on your clothes, 
and vow to become a Christian at the first favourable opportunity, but 
tamper not with the solemnities of the toilette. I hold myself it should 
be part of a valet’s duty on these dire occasions to put one bodily into 
the frigid hip or more icy-looking sponge-bath, if the usual dressing 
routine is to be pursued; otherwise the flesh is weak, and my first 
theory will be found infinitely to be most relied on. 

However, Grenville at last enters the old dining-room to gulp his 
scalding coffee, and recognise the utter futility of attempting to eat at 
abnormal hours. He is suffering altogether from considerable mental 
depression—predominant idea, perhaps, “ What a farce all country 
balls are!” Suddenly the door opens, and Maude Denison glides into 
the room. 

“Good morning, Grenville. Isn’t this good of me ?—to make such a 
struggle, and rush down to give you your coffee? Ah, I see you've 
got it. Never mind, wmico mio, you must take the will for the deed 
At all events, I'm in time to say good-bye.” 

His face lit up as he shook hands with her. “ Very kind indeed, 
Maude, to come down and give me a last glimpse of you,—so tired, 
too, as you must be after your triumphs of last night.” 

“Triumphs! What do you mean?” replied Miss Denison, in 
sweet humility, though a coquettish smile and flash of the deep grey 
cyes showed that she was perfectly conscious of her ball-room success. 

“Oh, the hypocrisy of women!” laughed her cousin. “ As if you did 
not know perfectly well that all the men were raving with admiration, 
and that the ladies could find no words to express their opinion of you! 
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As if you could not imagine that you were pronounced handsome, 
lovely, graceful,—stigmatised as over-dressed, under-dressed, and 
awkward! While your admirers on one side of the room vowed so 
light a foot never glided across the boards at Xminster, your 
detractors on the other were speculating as to how much of your 
hair and complexion were really your birthright. I heard one hideous 
old woman confide to the mother of three red-haired daughters, that 
you squinted in the bosom of your family, although it was not enough 
to be perceptible in public. Pooh, Maude! As if you did not know 
you were the belle of the ball, and enjoyed all the rights and privileges 
of the distinction !” 

“ Ah well,” she rejoined, with a saucy smile, “I am not going to be 
a humbug to you, Grenville. I know some people thought I looked 
nice, and I know others disliked me for doing so. Why should they? 
A woman would fain look her best always, only, poor things, we 
can't. We catch cold at times, and then our noses will get red. So 
let me pour you out some more coffee.” 

“Thanks; but you have not told me yet whether you enjoyed your 
ball ?” 

“Yes, that I did; I got lots of dancing, and I do like that, you 
know. How good poor Mrs. Learmont was about it! It must be hard 
to sit on the back benches, and look on all night; though so many 
people came to talk to her, that I don’t think she much minded it. 
But how about yourself, Gren? I don’t think you quite did your 
duty.” 

“ Pretty fairly, I fancy. We can’t be expected to consummate the 
amount of pirouetting that your sex delight in. I danced a good 
deal, and it was real pleasure to me to see the little sensation you 
made. I like to see my pretty cousin appreciated as she should be, 
and taking her legitimate position in the county.” 

“ And what’s that, pray ?” 

“Why, as the belle of all Hampshire, of course.” 

“Oh, Gren, Gren! to think of your turning flatterer! Was it not 
worth while getting up to see you off, to have such pretty speeches 
made to one? You have said nothing so nice since, years ago, you 
complimented me on trying to jump the brook in Eversley pastures, 
when I got in, you know, and I should have cried, only you said I 
was so plucky.” 

“ Yes, I recollect. I wish, though, you hadn’t danced with that 
fellow Pearman last night. I’ve a-sort of presentiment ill will 
come of it.” 

“ You stupid Grenville, what can come of it? I am not likely to 
see him again for months—not till next Xminster ball—perhaps never. 


At the worst, recognition of his existence on meeting is all that 
quadriile entails,” 
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“Well, [ suppose you are right, Maude; but it is time I was off. 
Good-bye.” And Grenville’s pulse tingled a little, as his lips touched 
the fair cheek so quietly yielded to him. “Kind regards to my uncle 
and aunt, and drop me a line now and then.” 

“Don’t be afraid of that,” laughed Miss Denison. “ Don’t I always 
write to you when I want anything ?—and am I not always wanting 
something? I think the past might testify in my favour. Good-bye ; 
don’t be long before you come and see us again.” 

Grenville Rose pondered moodily over his visit, as he drove to the 
station. He had not quite mastered the fact that he was in love 
with his cousin, but he had arrived at some close apprehensions on 
the subject. He felt that he would have been a good deal better 
satisfied had his parting salute been much less easily accorded. The 
sisterly way in which Maude Denison had bid him “ God speed” could 
have been misunderstood by no one out of his boyhood. He had the 
satisfaction of thiuking that, at all events, she cared for nobody else ; 
but there was also the chilling conviction, that she regarded him 
more, if anything, jn the light of a brother than a cousin. He didn’t 
himself quite know what he meant, or what he wanted. He had a 
coniused idea that everything was going wrong, as far as he was 
concerned. ‘This erratic fusion of ideas is common enough in early 
life. Boys fall in love, and rave about it: a few years later we are 
very shy and difiident on the subject—we are even loth to admit it 
to ourselves. This is the time at which women marry us, instead of 
our marrying them. It may be denominated as the “ helpless epoch,” 
and varies quite half a score of years in different individuals, “ Non- 
sense,” you will say. I can only reassert that in the lives of the 
majority of men there will be a time, before five-and-thirty, when it 
will be at the command of some woman to wed them or leave 
them. And when you meet those pleasant old bachelors, depend upon 
it, the Eve who had the chance did not consider the apple worth the 
picking. 

The pale February sun is shining down the grassy vistas, and a few 
sanguine rabbits scamper about in a jocund way, as if there were no 
such thing as an English spring in prospective: rabbits that probably 
first saw the light in the preceding year, and are therefore in happy 
ignorance of what March can be capable of. Maude, fresh as a rose, 
after a turn round the garden, comes in just in time to greet her 
mother on her return to the dining-room. Petting her mother is one 
of the chief pleasures of Maude Denison’s life. On this occasion she 
conducts her into the easychair next the fire, makes the tea, and then, 
drawing a stool near, seats herself at Mrs. Denison’s feet, and, with 
girlish delight, recounts all her successes of the previous night; to 
which the fond mother listens with quiet happiness, as her hand plays 
with her daughter's silken tresses. That nobody could eclipse, that 
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nobody could ever be worthy of mating with, her peerless Maude, was 
a thing that Mrs. Denison would have deemed absurd to argue. 

“And mother, dear,” said the girl, at last, “ Grenville said, before he 
went away this morning—for I saw him off, you know—he said I was 
quite the belle of the ball. What do you think of your daughter now ? 
Won't that satisfy papa, although he did grumble so about the expense 
of the dress ?” 

“Yes, love. He will be quite contented when he hears how 
thoroughly you enjoyed yourself. Iam only so sorry that I was not 
strong enough to have been present myself at my darling’s success.” 

“ Yes,” said the girl, thoughtfully, “it wanted that. I did want 
you to come back to and talk to between the dances. It was not near 
so well worth while being admired, with you not there to see. Oh, 
mother!” said Mande, laughing, “Ido believe you would have felt 
more conceited about it than I did.” 

“T have not the slightest doubt about it, my dear. When we have 
nothing left to be vain of ourselves, we are apt to get very proud of 
our daughters.” 

“T won’t have you talk like that, mother, as if you were ever so 
old, when you know you're not,” retorted Maude. 

“ Well, dear, if not quite an old woman, I have got to that age when 
I am quite content to look at the successes of my child as a soft reflec- 
tion of my own early victories. But here comes your father.” 

Harold Denison entered the room in his usual listless fashion. It 
had not been always so. There had been plenty of energy in him in 
his younger days, but the springs of his life were broken now. No 
one knew better than he did that it was so, and that it was the conse- 
quence of his own folly and rashness. He kissed his daughter care- 
lessly, asked if she had enjoyed her ball, scarce listened to her aflirma- 
tion, and then plunged at once into the letters and papers that lay 
piled alongside his plate. He was a tall, slight, handsome man, with 
a keen cold eye and rather undecided mouth, verging on fifty years of age. 
The slightly grizzled eyebrows knit as he skimmed his correspond- 
ence. It was a sign his wife was only too well accustomed to, for the 
post brought little matter for exultation to Harold Denison. Duns, 
lawyers’ letters anent mortgages and sundry other liabilities, formed 
the staple of the daily missives that constituted the accompaniment to 
his breakfast. Can it be wondered that the man’s temper was soured ?—- 
that the whilom gay frolic squire of Glinn had become a cold, caustic, 
and selfish man of the world ? 

«'Things seem to be getting worse and worse, Eleanor,” he observed, 
throwing down an epistle on best superfine blue post, and sipping his 
tea moodily. “The old cry from Reynolds and Gibson—that that 
accursed interest on the mortgage will be due next month, and begging 
prompt settlement this time, as the fellow is getting rather uneasy 
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about the stability of the security, on account of the delay of last halt- 
year. It will be the devil and all to scrape the money together. 
Sheep, too, are down to nothing almost—so Thompson tells me—or 
else I have a hundred to sell that I looked to to help me through with 
this.” 

Mrs. Denison sighed. She had gone through a good many such 
breakfasts in her time, and felt as helpless as ever in suggesting expe- 
dients for the occasion. 

“Tt’s very unfortunate,” she said, at length. “ Mr. Pearman is not 
pressing, at all events, I hope.” 

“No, curse him; he has the grace to remember that two-thirds of 
the property have already fallen into his hands. He is always tole- 
rably lenient about his money. The fellow knows, moreover, that his 
is the first mortgage on the estate; and, I daresay, at times looks 
forward to being the eventual owner of Glinn. Shouldn’t wonder if 
he was, too, some of these days,” muttered Denison, bitterly. “ I used 
to grieve once, Nell, that we hadn't a son ; I begin to think now it was 
all for the best. I should feel it more if I had to think that my boy 
would never be master here. Yet that is pretty well how the case 
would stand if we had one.” 

“Providence knows what is best for us, Harold,’ returned his wife, 
softly ; ‘‘ it was a sore source of trouble to us once; but, as you say, it 
spares us some bitter thoughts now.” 

She associated herself with him in his career of extravagance as if 
she had been equally to blame, though, as far as her gentle nature 
dared, she had entered more than one meek remonstrance at his reck- 
less career. But Mrs. Denison was not the woman to throw her 
husband’s faults continually in his teeth. It was all done now, past 
recall ; still, as far as it lay within her power, the wife was willing to 
bear her share of the burden Harold Denison’s folly had entailed on 
his family. 

“And pray, Maude, did Mr. Pearman honour Xminster with his 
presence last night ?” inquired her father, sarcastically. 

“Young Mr. Pearman was there, but not the old man. He seemed 
to know a good many people there. Mr. Brisden——” 

“Yes, it’s the old story. The old county families are swept away 
by these spinners, brewers, solicitors, and such like. Another hundred 
years, and there won't be one of the old names left in the neighbour- 
hood.” 

Mr. Denison a little forgot that if the brewers, spinners, &c., did 
buy and succeed to the old estates, it was on account, generally, of ihe 
folly and extravagance of the said fine old county families. You can’t 
buy what is not in the market; and had Mr. Denison in his early 
career simply spent the eight thousand a year he was born to, instead 
of the twenty thousand a year he was not, Glinn might not have 
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looked now as if liable to become the property of the highest bidder. 
One looks sadly on as one of those old hereditary estates changes 
hands; but, alas! it must always be so. Descent from the Conqueror 
is no safeguard against a man being an incurable fool, and, in the 
vernacular of the day, “ going an inextricable mucker.” 

But breakfast is over. Maude flits away to her own little sanctum, 
with its piano, books, and budding camellias; Mrs. Denison goes off 
for a conference with the old housekeeper ; while the squire betakes 
himself to his study, to struggle with figures and hold gloomy converse 
with Thompson, his farm-bailiff. The mother and daughter do not 
feel much mental perturbation about the difficulties that threaten 
them. For the last five years have they not heard Mr. Denison dis- 
course in the same melancholy strain? Constant jeremiads lose their 
effect ; they thought little of the growling of the storm. But Harold 
Denison, as he sat puzzling his head in his room over that complica- 
tion of figures, knew that things had pretty well reached their climax, 
and that it would be hard to predicate even how many months he 
should still remain Denison of Glinn. 


Cuarter III, 
A PROJECTED ALLIANCE, 


In the very modern but extremely comfortable dining-room of Man- 


_nersley, the Pearmans, father and son, are sitting over their wine. 


‘The old man has turned seventy, and can hardly be said to look as if 
his money-grubbing career had agreed with him. He is shrunk and 
worn, with a stoop in his shoulders, and his hand shakes a little as he 
lifts his glass to his lips. Altogether, he wears the aspect of a man 
whose constitution is beginning to break up. The insurance offices, 
I fancy, would reject him now, upon almost any terms. Wealth is not 
amassed without much wear-and-tear of mind and constitution, and 
your great turf speculators seldom attain patriarchal age. He draws 
his chair closer to the blazing grate, and holds out his glass for his 
son to fill with a slight shiver. 

“T think Ive got a bit of a cold, Sam,” he remarked, as he re- 
placed the wine by his side. ‘“ Better me than Coriander, though, 
isn’t it ?” 

“Well, father, Iam sorry for you; but I don’t suppose it will be 
much harm in your case, while it would be the devil and all in his,” 

“ How did he go this morning ?” 

“Well, I wasn’t there; but Stephen tells me he did a good steady 
gallop. If he keeps right, he'll about win the ‘ Two Thousand.’ ” 

“Yes,” chuckled the old man. “Tye been racing now getting on 
fifty years, and I don’t think I ever saw my way into a much better 
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thing than this looks like. We've got on, too, at a very pretty price, 
take it all round. It will be a hottish Monday for some of them, that 
after the ‘Guineas’ are run.” 

“T hope so ; but there’s one or two things I want to talk to you 
about. ‘There’s young Sheffington ; he’s a crackbrained young fool, 
and I’ve got him down in my book to the tune of a loser of twelve 
hundred if Coriander wins. Now, you have done business with him— 
is he good for that amount ?” 

“Yes, Sam, yes. We'll get that from him in time; but I doubt 
there'll be a bit of waiting for it. Don’t take long odds from him 
again. What else?” 

“ Well, Flashington stands to lose a thousand to us. He doesn’t 
bear the character of a very good pay, though he always contrives to 
escape the penalties of not booking-up altogether.” 

Old Pearman smiled, and seemed to sip his port with additional 
relish. “Oh,” he said, “and he’s peppered Coriander, has he? He's 
the biggest thief in England; but he'll pay me, though he don’t 
everybody.” 

“ And why you, in particular?” inquired his son. 

“Because he made a mistake about his name in early life, Sam ; 
and he is quite aware that I know it, and could rake up evidence 
enough against him, if he irritated me, to make things, to say the 
least of it, very unpleasant, as far as he is concerned.” 

“Good. Then, with a little pressure, that'll be good money, if it’s 
won, eh ?” 

“ Just so,” nodded the father. 

“Now we'll come to something else. Just listen to this with all 
your brains. I’ve pretty well come to the conclusion that I had better 
get married.” 

“TI don’t see any reason you should not ; on the contrary, I should 
like to see it. Not going to make a fool of yourself, I suppose?” and 
the old man looked keenly at his son. 

“Tell you more about it when it comes off; but certainly not, I 
think, in the design, We've made a good bit of money between us. 
I'm not going to say it isn’t most of it yours; still, since I have been 
having a share in the concern, I’ve put some together myself. Now 
what I want in marriage is connection more than money. These thick- 
skulled county bigwigs won’t recognise us, who have made our own 
way in the world and built up our own fortunes, because, forsooth, 
they have kept their registers more carefully, and are able to give more 
accurate descriptions of their grandfathers and grandmothers than we 
can. In short, their names are in ‘ the stud book,’ and ours are not.” 

Sam Pearman said all this as if he and his father were two honest 
traders who had acquired a fortune by skill and industry, and paused 
for a reply. 
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“ Yes—yes, I think you are right; but there will be difliculties — 
difficulties, I fear.” 

“Of course there will, to a certain extent; there always is about 
getting anything worth having in this world; but money is a key to 
most things nowadays. An acknowledged axiom of the age is, that 
vank marries money ; and, vice versd, £. s. d. goes for position. Tot- 
tering coronets must be propped by wealthy alliances. The parson or 
doctor marries the rich tallow-chandler’s widow. Marriage is a social 
contract in these times. A hundred thousand pounds from Manches- 
ter stands out for strawberry-leaves in the coronet, while a filth of 
the money from Birmingham is quite content to put up with an 
Honourable.” 

“Gad, you’re right, Sam. I’ve scen something of these things ; 
and pretty squabbling there is over the settlements generally. ‘Ihe 
monied side never think they can be tied tight enough, while the other 
are usually so sensitive about the absence of trust that is to be reposed 
in them. It does one good to look at, Sam—it does, indeed. To think 
they can be so fond of each other, and such men and women of busi- 
ness at the same time! I’ve seen ’em vow to love, cherish, and all 
the rest of it, when a week before a dispute about how a mere couple 
of thousand in the settlements should be disposed of had all but 
upset the match!” And the old gentleman chuckled so after his little 
joke that he was in considerable danger of choking. 

“What an old image it is!” muttered his dutiful son, rather dis- 
gusted at the untimely interruption occasioned by his parent’s jocu- 


larity. However, as his sire recovered, he merely observed—“ Better 


have another glass of port after that, father; it will do you 
good.” 

“You're right, Sam, right; we get thin in the blood as we grow 
old, and want stimulants to make it circulate. This irritation in the 
throat, though, rather grows upon me. I can’t stand any exposure 
nowadays, though in my time I have thought little of the bleakest 
wind that ever blew across Newmarket Heath.” 

“Well,” resumed his son, “to return to what I was saying, you 
agree with me that I must look out more for connection than money, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes, I think that’s best; but it would do no harm if you could 
see your way into a trifle of property besides ;” and the old man 
looked keenly across at the seed he had begotten. 

“ Exactly. Now I am coming to the marrow of my project. I was 
at the Xminster ball last night; and the prettiest girl in the room 
was the daughter of old Denison of Glinn. I got introduced to her ; 
danced with her ; and did quite as well as any one could expect to do 
in a first dance,—just made her acquaintanca, in fact. Now that’s the 
lady I’ve marked down as my intended.” 
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“Yes,” said the old man musingly, “that might do if we could 
bring it about; but he’s a proud man, the father—very.” 

“ We'll come to that presently. Just listen while I reckon up all 
the advantages. First of all, I’ve taken a fancy to the girl. She’s a 
real beauty, every inch of her. In the next place, she’s an only child 
isn’t she ?” 

Old Pearman nodded assent. 

“Consequently, it’s only fair to suppose that Glinn and what’s left 
with it will eventually fall to her. We have got most of the old pro- 
perty now; and that would ensure the whole thing being in om 
hands at last.” 

“Yours, Sam, yours. It is not likely I'd last to see it. Harold 
Denison is full twenty years younger than I am, and his wife is 
younger again; they'll see me out, boy.” 

“ Well, father, it’s no use denying it may be so. Still, in days to 
come I should be Pearman of Glinn; and, with a wife of their own 
class, it would be hard if I didn’t take my place in the county.” 

“Yes, you should manage it, though I have failed; but you've had 
advantages I hadn’t, Sam. You've a pull, you see, in education; I 
hadn’t much. The art of making money I taught myself, and it didn’t 
leave time for learning a deal of anything else. You start with a tidy 
lot made; and I think I have shown you enough to ensure your not 
making ducks and drakes of it.” And the old gentleman indulged in 
an unctuous chuckle and another glass of port. 

“No, I don’t think I shall hurt. I can take care of myself pretty 
well at most games on the board. I never dabble in anything I 
don’t understand, and look to have twenty shillings’ worth for a 
sovereign on all occasions. Don’t you make yourself uneasy about 
me, governor.” 

This idea seemed to tickle Mr. Pearman senior to such an extent 
that he was once more on the eve of choking—a catastrophe, indeed, 
that was not evaded without considerable coughing and some involun- 
tary tears. 

“It’s my throat, Sam,” he gasped at last; “I feel a good deal of 
irritation about there at times.” 

“Now,” continued his son, without noticing the interruption, 
“we'll reckon up the trumps in our hand; they’re not very many. 
First, Denison is a poor man, is he not?” 

“ Yes, he has well on to three thousand a year nominal rental left 
still; but there’s more than one mortgage on the property, let alone 
other charges. I doubt his having fifteen hundred a year clear ; that’s 
little enough to keep up Glinn on—let alone being pretty well in debt 
besides.” 

“ Haven’t you some money on the property yourself ?” 

“Ten thousand, Sam, and I’m first mortgagee; but I know there’s 
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a second mortgage of the same amount, and there may be more for 
all I know.” 

“ Well, these, you see, are all points in my favour. We could make 
this first mortgage quite easy for him, at all events.” 

“Tt’s a deal of money—ten thousand pounds; but of course it 
would he different if the whole property looked like coming to you at 
last.” 

“Well, then, we must take that second mortgage also into our own 
hands, and let it stand at very casy interest. It will be only virtually 
allowing Denison so much a year during his lifetime, and in the long 
run will fall principally upon me.” 

“Yes; but I don’t follow the meaning of all this, Sam.” 

“That's just what I am about to explain to you. My chances of 
meeting Miss Denison are so extremely few that it is quite impossible 
I can arrive at asking for her hand in that way. My only chance is 
your proposing it to her father, and asking him to accord me per- 
mission to try if I can win his daughter’s hand. Mind, that is the way 
you must put it; but don’t forget that you will have to bring your 
pecuniary hold over him into play also—only do it gently.” 

“You may trust me; I have pulled the strings in so many ways 
in my time that I’ve learnt to be pretty cute about doing it with a 
delicate touch. Jerking ’em’s a mistake only allowable in the begin- 
ning of life. I think this ll do; but let me think it over a bit, 
Sam. I'll help you all I can when I’ve made my mind quite up 
about it.” 

“All right;” and Pearman left the room in quest of a cigar. With 
regard to his venerable sire’s last remark, he thought little about it. 
He knew perfectly that it only meant the old gentleman was cray- 
ing for his after-dinner nap, and considered he had talked business 
cnough for the present. 

It is a curious anomaly in our social frame-work, how loth we all 
are to admit the fact of going to sleep at abnormal periods. Friends 
or acquaintances, relatives, and even strangers, whom you have caught 
most palpably in the arms of Somnus, indignantly repudiate the in- 
sinuation. I have known one of the latter even take the trouble to 
explain in a railway-carriage that he felt the motion less with his 
eyes shut. An old friend of mine, with a great natural taste for 
studying the eccentricities of character, went down by rail one golden 
spring day to view the horse-chestnuts at Bushey Park, then of course 
in all their glory. In the carriage with him was a stout man, ap- 
parently a well-to-do London tradesman. Ere the end of their journey 
they discovered they were bound much upon the same errand. 

“Yes, I often come down here,” quoth the stout gentleman, “to 
get away from the great hive, and enjoy a few quiet hours of cntel- 
lectual thought.” 
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On arrival they separated; but in the course of his wanderings 
through the park that afternoon, my friend came upon his fellow- 
traveller lying flat upon his back under one of the grand old horse- 
chestnuts. An empty bottle of bitter beer lay on the grass on one side 
of him, and a half-smoked clay pipe (a veritable churchwarden) on the 
other, while the deep bass music that he discoursed from his nose told 
how he renovated his intellects for further struggles with this wicked 
world. 

Perhaps he was right. Stopping the machine, in many cases, is 
not time thrown away; but why couldn’t the man say honestly that 
he came down there to do nothing? Some of our greatest intel- 
lects would have benefited had they but recognised the advantage of 
now and then letting the mind lie fallow, instead of wearing out the 
soil by incessant cropping. 

We will take advantage of the elder Pearman’s repose to analyse 
what his ideas had been previously on such a subject as his son’s pro- 
position. Like many men who accumulate large fortunes, the old man’s 
ambition had long been to found a family. More than once had he 
ventured hints on the propriety of Sam’s marrying and settling 
down ; but he knew that his son was far from tractable on many points, 
and this had been one he had always utterly declined to entertain. 
Moreover, he had never been able to do more than generalise on the 
subject, and to indicate anyone that ‘he looked upon as a desirable 
daughter-in-law had always proved beyond him. 

The next day Pearman became excessively enamoured of his hope- 
ful son’s project, though he did not at all disguise to himself the 
difficulties that stood in the way of its accomplishment. If he had not 
had the advantage of such an education as Sam had had, yet he had 
made a large fortune by trading on the weaknesses of his fellow-men. 
Those who achieve this, though it may be little to their credit, become 
more thoroughly acquainted with the springs of the human mind than 
all the metaphysicians and philosophers who have ever written or 
dreamed about it. The son might be an astute man enough at his 
vocation of the turf, but he was a child compared to his father when 
computing to what extent he could persuade, bind, or break men to his 
own will. The son thought the advantages of such an alliance must be 
so transparent in a worldly point of view to Harold Denison that he 
would be a willing coadjutor in the scheme from the moment it was 
proposed to him; the iather at once foresaw the old family pride 
that would be up in arms against him the instant he mooted the idea. 

But he said to himself: “IT have had much to do with Harold 
Deuison, und should know him thoroughly. He is selfish at heart to 
the core. In all those troublous days of his, when I was settling 
his affairs, I never knew him dwell upon what the results might be to 
his wife and daughter. It was ever what he had to give up. He'll 
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scout this proposal with indignation when I first mention it to him ; 
but he'll come round to it in time. As for the girl, that’s Sam’s 
affair ; but when Denison has once made up his mind to her marrying 
him, he’s as likely a man as I know to turn on the domestic screw 
heavily. Ive seen that oracle worked more than once, and it’s gene- 
rally pretty efficacious. They run away with somebody else afterwards, 
occasionally, but that’s the fault of the husbands not keeping them 
within bounds. Yes; I'll ride over and see Denison to-morrow. It 
won't be a very pleasant job, I doubt; but I’m used to that.” 

The owner of Glinn felt that slight nervous perturbation that 
invariably attends the call of a large creditor. The noise of the car- 
riage-wheels had merely produced a feeling of languid curiosity ; but 
the announcement that Mr. Pearman wanted to see him made the 
squire’s pulse quicken, and it was with an anxiety he was unable to 
disguise that he welcomed him in his own peculiar slow tones. 

“Sit down, Pearman. ‘Take that armchair, and make yourself 
comfortable. I hope to heaven you haven’t come to make me the 
reverse ?” 

“Not at all, Mr. Denison. My visit is not a business one, though 
I have something I should like just to talk to you a little about pre- 
sently. Shocking weather we're having. Bad for the farmers—very, 
isn’t it?” 

“Gad, you may say that. Nothing we have to sell seems to be 
worth anything. All farm-produce is a drug in the market. How’s 
Coriander going on? It looks like your gathering a tolerable 
harvest in April at Newmarket, anyhow. The horse is doing well, I 
suppose ?” 

“Yes, I believe so. You know, Mr. Denison, I’m getting too old 
myself to see after such things. TI leave all that to Sam; but he tells 
me the horse will run well for the ‘ Guineas,’ bar accidents.” 

“«Run well!’ ‘ Bar accidents! Why, ‘bar accidents,’ he must win,” 
cried the ever sanguine Denison. “I never bet now, as you know; 
but in the old days I should have had a thousand on him.” 

“ Ah, well,” said the old lawyer, “there’s where it is. You always 
would believe in certainties in racing. I never myself got further 
than believing a horse would run well.” 

“Yes,” laughed the squire; “and in consequence you made a 
fortune while I lost one. I’m afraid, too, it would be the same thing 
all over again if I could begin once more.” 

Pearman shot a keen look at him from under his grizzled brows, 
and thought most assuredly that it would be so, and how very much 
it would facilitate his present design if the squire was a litile involved 
in that way at present. He of course knew the main part of Harold 
Denison’s entanglements, but even he, though his principal man of 
business, did not know how bad things really were. It would have 
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given him more confidence to unfold the object of his embassy had he 
been possessed of such knowledge. 

“ Well, Pearman,” continued the squire, “I am afraid I have no 
money left to put upon Coriander. Those old days are gone. 
Yes,” said Denison, bitterly ; “halfpence are of more account to 
me now than sovereigns were then. But what is it you want to talk 
to me about? Nothing to my advantage, I'll be bound.” 

“Tm afraid not; not but that it might be. But I’ve never been 
able, Mr. Denison, to induce you to listen to anything to your own 
advantage.” 

“Gad, sir, I can call to mind very few of your propositions that 
tended that way. A few hundreds to be saved here and there, at the 
cost of total abandonment of my social position—cases in which the 
saving was incommensurate with the sacrifice.” 

“You judge me hardly, Mr. Denison. On the occasions to which 
you allude, pardon me if I say that it was an overstrained delicacy on 
your part which prevented matters being brought to a more satis- 
factory conclusion. It is the way with you all,” muttered the old 
lawyer, musingly. ‘‘ You forget these scruples when they might be 
of use to you, and hamper us, who have to put your affairs straight, 
with them afterwards.” 

“A Denison of Glinn, sir, is not to be included in the same 
category as a bankrupt trader, I presume,” remarked the squire, 
haughtily. 

“No; but it would be better both for him and his creditors, if it 
could be so. Your epudiate the idea of all compromise, and say, ‘In 
time everybody shall be paid in full’ The result is, you never get 
clear, and the creditors are never satisfied.” 

“But they will be in time,” returned Harold Denison, and the 
uncertain tones in which he uttered the words were a stringent 
commentary on his previous speech. 

“It’s just about that,” said Pearman, “that I’m wishing to talk to 
you now. It’s a cruel pity that a fine old property like Glinn should 
be broken up. A good deal of it, you see, has fallen into my hands.” 

“You need not remind me of that,” interrupted Harold Denison ; 
“T am quite aware of the price I am paying for the follies of my 
younger days.” 

“Tt is not likely I should recall such disagreeable facts to your 
memory, if I had not something to propose, with regard to their being 
to a considerable extent wiped out. You will do me the justice, I 
think, Mr. Denison, to admit that since I have had the honour of 
being your pecuniary adviser, I have never held bitters to your lips, 
when I deemed anything more palatable would meet the exigencies of 
the case ?” 

The squire nodded assent. He certainly had a confused idea, that 
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Pearman had made a pretty good thing out of the adjustment of his 
affairs, but it had always been by the suaviter in modo process. 

“ Now,” continued the attorney, “I see a way in which you may be 
relieved from all immediate embarrassment connected with money 
matters, and by which Miss Denison may be the eventual mistress of 
Glinn, in its original integrity.” 

Denison started. To be released from the harassing strain that 
lies on him now with regard to pounds shillings and pence—that 
the old property should once more cumulate in his daughter—opened 
a gorgeous prospect to his eyes. It was a piece of good fortune that 
he had never dreamed of. But he knew his man by this time well. 
What was the price he was to pay for this? He said nothing, 
but inwardly his brain was busy in vain conjecture as to what 
Pearman would demand as his guerdon for producing such a transfor- 
mation scene. ‘The idea of that worthy solicitor ever doing anything 
without an ulterior motive was one he never entertained for an instant. 
What would he want? What did he mean? 

A silence of some five minutes ensued between the two men; the 
old lawyer was anxious that the tempting bait he held out should be 
thoroughly gorged before he was called upon to state on what terms 
all this might be brought about. His best experience of men told him 
that there was no such mistake in life as hurrying the andanté—an 
axiom most of us learn, though generally too late but to derive minor 
advantages therefrom. 

“This sounds too good to be true, Pearman,” at length remarked 
the squire. “If it can be done, you must have some infernal 
rider to the proposition, that it is hardly possible I should assent to.” 

“Tt is not likely that this can be brought about without some 
valuable assistance from yourself,” rejoined the solicitor. “ But will 
you bear stedfastly in your mind the great advantages that will 
accrue immediately to yourself, and ultimately to Miss Denison? Will 
you, moreover, be good enough to hear me patiently to the end?” 

The squire nodded an impatient assent. 

“You must, of course, be quite aware that now Miss Denison has 
arrived at a marriageable age, her great personal attractions have 
claimed the attention of a good many young men in the county.” 

The attorney paused, but his auditor looked grimly at the fire, and 
expressed his feelings by neither word nor gesture. 

“Well, a young gentleman of considerable property, and still better 
expectations, who has had the privilege of meeting Miss Denison, is 
so struck with her charms and accomplishments that he has commis- 
sioned me to ask your permission to try whether he cannot succeed in 
inducing her to accept him asa husband. On the point of family he 
is quite aware that he has no pretensions to Miss Denison’s hand ; 
but as regards income, I think there would be nothing to be desired.” 
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“Who the devil do you mean?” broke in the squire. “Has Maude 
given him any encouragement, that you come with this story to me ?’ 

“My dear sir, his acquaintance with Miss Denison is far too slight 
for anything of that kind ever to have been even thought of on his 
part. He is merely anxious to have your permission to try his luck. 
Without that, believe me, he would never dare to aspire to your 
daughter's hand.” 

All this show of deference induced the squire to listen to the pro- 
position, at all events quietly. Whoon earth Pearman could have in 
his eye he had no idea. ‘That he could mean his son all this time 
never entered Harold Denison’s head. He certainly knew he had a 
son, but, mixing so little as he did in the county now, he had barely 
seen him, nor had he, but at odd times, even heard of him. 

“ But who is it,man? Let's know the name of this bashful suitor ? 
Gad! it’s a quality one sees little enough of in these days.” 

“My son, Mr. Denison, is the gentleman who solicits your permis- 
sion to do his best to win your daughter.” 

“Your son! Why, d—n it all!’—and here the squire stopped, 

perfectly thunderstruck. It was a levelling age, he knew; that the 
tide of democracy was at the flood, he was aware; that our cherished 
institutions were looked on with disdain, that there were people who 
saw no virtue in coronets, and thought an Established Church a worn- 
out institution that it would be as well to do away with, he had 
heard; but that the son of a confounded money-lending attorney 
should presume to dream of mating with a Denison of Glinn was a 
bouleversement of his world that he had never contemplated. For a 
few minutes he was literally speechless; then all the pride of race 
surged up. He came of a line of whom it had been often said that 
their tongues were as sharp and ready as their swords. 
_ “Excuse me,” he remarked ; “I was not aware that the times were 
so far advanced that our daughters were regarded as saleable commo- 
dities out of their own class of life. I was not aware that the social 
gap between myself and my solicitor was so eflectually bridged over. 
Your son, sir, will have to take his chance with the young man from 
the butcher's, and Mr. Mufiatee, who keeps the draper’s establishment 
in Xminster. I shall not presume to influence Miss Denison in her 
choice.” 

Old Pearman had many times in the course of his career moralised 
upon the weakness of losing one’s temper about anything, but the 
squire’s sneer brought the blood to his pale temples. 

“You take a high hand, sir—a high hand. I asked you to listen 
to me patiently, and you insult me. I spoke to you humbly enough 
to start with ; but I tell you now that wealth chooses its mate from 
blood in these days, and that many as well-born as Miss Denison have 
married not a bit better lineage than mine.” 
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“Perhaps so. People forget themselves in all classes, and forfeit 
their social status; but, by heaven! it’s getting time for money- 
grubbers to learn one thing, and that is—that possession of all the 
gold in California does not constitute a gentleman, or entitle a man to 
claim alliance with gentle blood!” 

The old solicitor’s lips quivered, and his lean fingers played nervously 
with his watch-chain, as he replied— 

“T did not come here to argue our mutual social position. I came 
here to afford an embarrassed man, for whom I have a sincere regard, 
in spite of all the hard names he heaps upon me, an opportunity of 
freeing himself from those entanglements. I advanced a proposition 
which gave him a chance of in some way repairing the evil that the 
‘early follies of his youth had entailed on his child, destined to pay her 
full share of such indiscretions. The days of such prejudices are past, 
I tell you, Mr. Denison ; and once more I ask you not to give me an 
answer now, but to reflect upon the proposal I have made to you.” 

“You do us too much honour, Mr. Pearman. Permit me to observe 
that I must decline all further consideration of the subject. Iam per- 
fectly convinced the alliance you propose with such a delicious oblivion 
of all status of society would be extremely unsuitable. Allow me to 
make Miss Denison’s acknowledgments for the distinction you would 
have conferred.upon her, and to ring for your carriage.” 

“Very good, sir—very good,” cried the old attorney, as he rose in 
his wrath ; “the time will come, maybe, when you'll think that old 
Sam Pearman would have been a good man to have had at your back. 
I say nothing, Mr. Denison ; but you'll find that you have not made 
many greater mistakes in your career than this morning’s work.” And, 
muttering to himself, the irate old gentleman left the room. 

“By G—d!” murmured Harold Denison, “I wonder what the 
world is coming to! The idea of a child of mine marrying the son of 
a money-lending solicitor! Curse his impudence!” 

Then his thoughts reverted to that ten thousand pound mortgage, 
and the angry words of the old man at parting, and he reflected, 
moodily, that there was little likelihood of much time being granted 
anent the payment of the interest in future; indeed, it was more than 
probable that Pearman in his anger would call in his money. All 
which considerations harassed Harold Denison’s mind not a little, and 
he thought, if it had to be done again, he would reject the old lawyer's 
proposal with rather more courtesy. 





